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keep clean, actually grows in beauty with 
age. Never chips or cracks, resists stains. 
And best of all, stainless steel blends per- 
fectly with whatever interior decor you 
select, never clashes with colors. Write for 
catalog or see our listing in Sweet's Archi- 
tectural File. Go for the ultimate in cooling 
water...stainless steel water coolers by Elkay. 
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Asides 


Next Month: The 1968 Craftsman- 
ship Medalist calls himself “a weav- 
er and a fabric designer trained in 
architectural disciplines.” But Jack 
Lenor. Larsen is much more than 
that as indicated by his "Swatches 
of Thought," not only on fabrics 
but also on light, color and the per- 
sonalization of spaces. What he has 
to say has relevance for architects 
and particularly for those with a 
special interest in interiors. 

Also in October: A California 
architect describes her love affair 
with Mexico, host for the Olympic 
Games next month; an AIA JOUR- 
NAL editor analyzes the cost con- 
trol techniques of a New Jersey 
architectural firm in'a Practice Pro- 
file; a qualified instructor in the 
OCD nuclear defense design pro- 
gram presents the first of three ar- 
ticles on radiation shielding; and a 
veteran newspaperman takes a 
good hard look at real estate pages 
in the Architectural Criticism series. 


Convention Postscripts: With a reg- 
istration totaling 3,431, the Portland 
gathering was the fourth largest in 
the Institute's 100 conventions. The 
top three: Washington, D.C., 1957 
(3,508) and '65 (3,689); and New 
York City, '67 (5,120). But for many 
1968 participants, the outstanding 
feature was the exhibit area, with 


its informal, gardenlike atmosphere 
(see cut) and imaginative graphics. 

In lieu of a honorarium, a check 
for $2,500 was given in Lady Bird's 
name to the Community Design 
Center of San Francisco. The mon- 
ey will be applied toward the con- 
struction of the center's first mobile 
playground. Continued on page 122 
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Liability Insurance Rates 
Go up; Study Underway; 
Board Backs Cerny Efforts 


Rates for professional liability 
insurance have been jacked up 
sharply. Running around 50 per- 
cent, the increases are being put 
into effect as policies come up for 
renewal. 

The Insurance Committees of the 
AIA and the National Society of 
Professional Engineers were left 
with “no alternative but to accede” 
to the increase after being told of 
its underlying reasons. 

This was reported last month in 
an AIA Committee on Insurance 
memorandum alerting the Insti- 
tute’s Board of Directors to what 
was described as a “serious prob- 
lem.” 

Dominating the picture are state- 
ments of the insurer, the Continen- 
tal Casualty Co., that it has lost $9 
million in 11 years of participation 
in the program and that the trend 
in these losses continues upward. 

The half-again rate hike will be 
in effect for several months. What 
happens after that will depend 
largely on the outcome of a study 
to see what changes might be made 
in the program “so that the insurer 
can and will stay in this field,” said 
the memorandum to the board. 

Actuary Is Employed: Continen- 
tal, the AIA and NSPE Insurance 
Committees and the Schinnerer 
Co., broker-administrator for the 
program, will conduct the study. 
Additionally, the AIA and NSPE 
have jointly engaged an actuary to 
examine records and insurance 
projections. Both Continental and 
Schinnerer agreed to this to avoid 
“any cloud of suspicion about the 
program,” the memorandum said. 

The study is expected to be com- 
pleted early next year with Schin- 
nerer and Continental, in the mean- 
time, rating renewals and new 
policies on a basis aimed at yielding 
about 50 percent more in pre- 
miums. 

Most new applicants will be ac- 
cepted but a few, as is customary, 
will be turned down, the memo- 
randum said, adding that a review 
of Schinnerer screening practices 
found that the company has been 
“completely fair.” After 11 years, 
rejections number fewer than 50. 

Erosion of Responsibility: While 
actuarial reasons for the increase 
are varied, one is sure to be with a 
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construction industry in which 
areas of responsibility are under 
erosion, a condition that Robert G. 
Cerny, FAIA, is striving to have 
corrected. 

The Minneapolis architect, who 
also happens to be a corresponding 
member of the AIA Insurance Com- 
mittee, proposes the establishment 
of a Construction Industry Founda- 
tion which would join all segments 
of the industry in a long-term study 
of liabilities and inequities. 

The AIA board in its post-con- 
vention meeting “heartily” en- 
dorsed Cerny's efforts and author- 
ized him to indicate the board's 
approval in soliciting funds. It also 
authorized the appointment of a 
task force to work with Cerny. 

Money No Problem: The study 
would require not only time but 
considerable funding. Cerny, how- 
ever, sees no problem on the latter 
score. "Everybody seems to agree 
that we can pick up a lot of money 
from those people who are desper- 
ately involved," he said. 

The problem at the moment is 
seed money, or more particularly, 
getting it—and finding the time to 
get it—from architects, for Cerny 
wants architects to have control of 
the project, to not be "standing 
outside looking in." 

He has already spoken to groups 
of architects in Minneapolis (who 
pledged $7,000) and in St. Louis 
(they pledged $6,000) and has 
scheduled talks with architects in 
Los Angeles and elsewhere. His 
aim is to employ someone to help 
get the foundation going. 

The paramount problem, Cerny 
said, is "getting the time to get it 
set up." 


Seminar on Merger Trend 
Touches off Debate; CEC 
And Metcalf & Eddy Part 


In the past year alone, 27 mem- 
ber firms of the Consulting Engi- 
neers Council were involved in 
mergers, some of which, said CEC 
President John Reutter, "raise ser- 
ious questions regarding eligibility 
for continued CEC membership." 

Many of the mergers were con- 
solidations of existing engineering 
firms, but some involved purchase 
by holding companies or industrial 
affiliates. 

Reutter made the comment at a 
Chicago conference called "Trend 
Toward Merger?" which attracted 


aM 


some 200 architects and engineers 
who, according to CEC, continued 
to wrestle with the issue two hours 
after the conference closed as they 
awaited departure from O'Hare In- 
ternational Airport for such distant 
points as Alaska and Puerto Rico. 

Among those taking part in the 
session was Andrew C. Paton, sen- 
ior vice president of the 500-em- 
ployee, Boston-based civil engi- 
neering firm of Metcalf & Eddy. 
The firm recently separated from 
both CEC and the American Insti- 
tute of Consulting Engineers. 

Prompting the resignations, CEC 
said, was a desire to avoid any em- 
barrassment over the firm's becom- 
ing a wholly owned subsidiary of 
the Bangor-Punta Corp. 

Reasons for the Wedding: "We 
gained," said Paton in explaining 
the firm's association with a hold- 
ing company, "adequate financing 
for any undertaking, including pos- 
sible acquisition of engineering 
firms in areas in which we are not 
now represented. We also gained 
establishment of estate values for 
each of the 10 former owners who 
are now along in years, and we are 
assured of continuation of the firm 
and the employment of its large 
staff." 

Concern was expressed that ben- 
efits, such as adequate working 
capital, might require merged firms 
to specify products and services of 
fellow subsidiaries. 

Said C. A. Ferguson, a vice presi- 
dent of Rust Engineering Co., re- 
cent addition to Litton Industries: 
“We lost neither our decision-mak- 
ing power nor our initiative. In fact, 
we now have more, because details 
of financing, real estate and legal 
matters are handled by Litton 
rather than Rust.” 

Wake up to Mergers! Charles T. 
Blair, of Daniel, Mann, Johnson & 
Mendenhall, urged CEC to "wake 
up to the growing trend toward 
merger." Chairman of a California 
committee on CEC membership, 
Blair said his state favors revision 
of membership requirements to 
permit affiliation by merged firms 
when professional freedom has 
been protected and possible con- 
flicts-of-interest avoided. 

But Donald Ostrower, president 
of CEC's New York City chapter, 
sparked a burst of applause when 
he advised conferees to seek means 
other than selling out to gain the 
advantages and benefits of merger. 

Continued on page 14 
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Neither CEC nor the overflow 
seminar sought to take a position 
on the subject. 

Reutter invited expressions of 
opinion from members on possible 
relaxation of membership rules. 


City Campus Should Both 
Mirror and Contribute to 
Community, Report Says 


Urban colleges and universities 
ought to discard the idea they can 
maintain bucolic islands of aca- 
deme and instead plan campuses 
that reflect their environment. 

But beyond that, these institu- 
tions "must make a physical com- 
mitment to their cities, a commit- 
ment that may produce an inter- 
mingling of campus and city." 

These are recommendations of 
Campus in the City, a report issued 
last month by the Educational Fa- 
cilities Laboratories. The report 
suggests that city colleges directly 
tackle such problems as health, em- 
ployment, pollution and housing. 

It discerns trends toward high- 
rise campuses, the use of air rights, 
conversion of existing commercial 


and industrial buildings, the crea- 
tion of underground space and 
joint occupancy. The report notes 
developments such as: 

* Tunnels for traffic—at least two 
institutions have buried major 
streets, gaining open space. 

* Megastructures—a handful of in- 
stitutions are erecting such build- 
ings to house their entire operation. 
* Mega - campuses — increasingly, 
urban educational and cultural in- 
stitutions are being planned not as 
individual campuses but as multi- 
institutional complexes. 

Direct Involvement Stressed: But 
the report's main emphasis is on 
the trend toward the direct involve- 
ment of urban colleges and univer- 
sities in their cities. 

It traces origins of the trend to 
Chicago in the mid-1930s when the 
Illinois Institute of Technology un- 
dertook the first university-spon- 
sored urban renewal program. 

Other programs followed over 
the years but were primarily de- 
fensive in nature, aimed at the sta- 
bilization of university neighbor- 
hoods, the report notes. Recently, 
however, a number of universities, 
Chicago among them, have made a 
deeper physical commitment to 
their cities. 


The report is the latest of a series 
on problems and trends in educa- 
tional facilities planning published 
by EFL, a nonprofit organization 
established in 1958 by the Ford 
Foundation to help schools and 
colleges with physical problems. 

Four Good Examples: The report 
cites four notable cases of town- 
gown intwining: 

* The building of a proposed college 
in Brooklyn's Bedford-Stuyvesant 
section into renovated housing and 
commercial buildings, weaving it 
through the community to provide 
campus-community links. 
* Taking planning responsibility 
for its surroundings to a half-mile 
from the campus perimeter, as has 
Macalester College, St. Paul. 
* The "extended perimeter" ap- 
proach under study at Cleveland 
State University, calling for the ex- 
tension of institutional “fingers” in- 
to the community. 
* Perhaps the most dramatic, a plan 
under study by the trustees of De- 
troit Institute of Technology 
through which DIT would adopt 
100 square blocks of central Detroit 
and become the prime mover in the 
development of a viable commu- 
nity in the heart of the city. 
Continued on page 16 
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— even when teamed with 
high duct velocities. And 
they mount readily in the 
tightest duct configurations. 


Want greater design free- 
dom and dependable per- 
formance from a wide 
range of chilled water, 
steam, direct expansion, 
booster SMOOTH-FIN 
coil applications? Call 
Aerofin the specialist on 
your special problem. 
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Education: Year to Mold 
At Buffalo; German Made 
Cornell Department Head 


A number of schools of architec- 
ture opening their doors this month 
for the 1968-69 academic year will | 
be doing so under new regimes. | 

New in itself is the School of 
Architecture and Environmental | 
Design at the State University of 
New York at Buffalo, which is not 
expected to have students enrolled 
until next academic year. For this 
year, the school's program will be 
molded by, among others . . . 

John P. Eberhard, former director 
of the Institute for Applied Tech- 
nology at the National Bureau of 
Standards, its first dean. | 

The school will be based in three 
of the academic faculties at the 
Martin Meyerson-led university— 
arts and letters, engineering and ap- 
plied scie and social sciences | 
and administration. 

“It won't,” Eberhard said, “be a 
conventional school of architecture 
which trains the architect simply 
as an artist. Environmental design 
is more than artistic license; it 
should be the infusion of our tech- | 
nological processes with a sense of | 
man’s individual and social needs, 
so that the resultant products (from 
buildings to cities) reflect their 
users’ lifestyles and aspirations.” 

O. M. Ungers will switch from 
the Technical University of Berlin 
to Cornell University's College of 
Architecture, Art and Planning 
where he has been named depart- 
ment of architecture chairman. 

Dr. Walter H. Walters has been 
named acting dean of the College | 
of Arts and Architecture, Pennsyl- | 
vania State University. Walters, 
who joined the Penn State faculty 
in 1950, succeeds . . . 

Dr. Jules Heller who is now dean 
of the faculty of fine arts at York 
University in Toronto. 

Robert C. Weaver, who in Janu- 
ary leaves his post as Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development to 
become president of the. new Ber- 
nard M. Baruch College of City 
University in New York, says he 
wants Baruch to become “the proto- 
type of the urban university as an 
idea-gerieration and action-imple- 
mentation center” for meeting ur- 
ban problems. 

Howard Sayre Weaver has step- | 
ped up from acting dean to dean of 
Yale University's School of Art and 
Architecture. 

George Anselevicius is another | 

Continued on page 26 
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Mounting 


If you have a door... 
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LCN CLOSERS, PRINCETON, ILL. 61356 


A Division of Schlage Lock Company 


In Canada: LCN Closers of Canada, Ltd. 


The number is Andorra 782 


Your number for elegance. And only one of many stylish Mortise Locksets. 
Andorra, expressing the beauty, quality and security built into the complete 


Corbin line of door closers, exit devices, and many types of locksets. CORBIN 


Your Corbin distributor can furnish you with complete data on this 


design, or write P. & F. Corbin Division, Emhart Corporation, New Britain, 
Connecticut 06050. In Canada—Corbin Lock Division, Belleville, Ontario. 
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who has been named dean, after 
serving as acting dean—of the 
School of Architecture at Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis. Lith- 
uanian-born, a graduate of Eng- 
land's Leeds School of Architecture 
and a partner in the firm of Ansele- 
vicius & Rupe, he succeeds ; 

Joseph R. Passonneau, FAIA, 
who resigned to direct the design 
of the Crosstown Expressway in 
Chicago and who is on leave of 
absence from the university as a 
professor. 


Robert C. Metcalf, AIA, is chair- 
man of the department of archi- 
tecture at the University of Michi- 
gan. Metcalf, with the university 
since 1955, succeeds .. . 

Jacques C. Brownson, AIA, who 
resigned to return to architectural 
practice in Chicago. 


Aluminum Group Adopts 
Safety Glass Standard 
All sliding glass doors made by 


members of the Architectural Alu- 
minum Manufacturers’ Association 
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Apartment 
House 
Intercom 


TALK-A-PHONE 


Provides instant and direct 2-way conversation between any Apartment and Vestibule 
. Greater Performance with Exclusive Talk-A-Phone Features: 
e Ample Volume—Whispers, shouts and normal voice are heard clearly without 


"boom" 
Apartment selects own volume. Concealed 


e Automatic Privacy—On all Apartment Units e Volume Selector—Each 


yet easily accessible e Built-in Buzzer— 


Pleasant sound, in each Apartment Unit e With one ortwo independent talking circuits 
and one or two independent door opener buttons. 


Distinctively styled. Quality Engineered. 


e 
TALK-A-PHONE... 


Built to withstand continuous use. 


"Has Everything: Does Everything.” The accepted standard of quality and 


dependability in Intercommunication for over a third-of-a-century. 


Intercom For The Home. Enjoy comfort, 
convenience and peace of mind. From any 
room you can e Listen-in on baby, children or 
sick room e Answer outside doors e Talk to 
anyone—upstairs or downstairs, inside and 
out e Enjoy radio. Distinctively styled. Beauti- 
fully finished. Easily installed. 


Send for nen. 


Intercom For Office and Industry. Saves 
thousands of man-hours, simplifies office 
routine. Distinctively styled, ruggedly built to 
withstand continuous day and night use. 
From 2-station systems to elaborate installa- 
tions, you can do it better and more economi- 
cally with Talk-A-Phone. Pays for itself many 
times over. 


Dept. Al-9 


TALK-A-PHONE CO., 5013 N. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Illinois 60625 
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will contain safety glass "beginning 
in 1969," according to the AAMA. 

Every r more than 100,000 in- 
juries are attributed to the absence 
of safety glass in sliding door ys 
Dr. Richard E. Marland, chief of the 
US Public Health Service's Injury 
Control Program. He said 35,000 of 
the casualties involve children. 

AAMA President George R. 
Stoltz said the organization, whose 
members account for nearly 80 per- 
cent of all aluminum sliding glass 
doors manufactured, has been 
working toward safety require- 
ments since 1959. 

"During this nine-year period 
many alternatives were considered, 
including the use of muntin-bar 
with annealed glass. However," 
Stoltz continued, "evidence pre- 
sented by both the National Safety 
Council and the Public Health Serv- 
ice provided documentation that 
the muntin-bar alternative would 
not solve the accident and injury 
problem. As a result, AAMA has 
adopted what it feels to be the min- 
imum safety requirements." 

New, high-strength tempered 
safety glass seldom breaks, an 
AAMA spokesman said. If the im- 
pact is severe enough to cause 
breakage the glass crumbles into 
small pieces. 


Kassabaum Sets up Unit 
To Meet Young’s Challenge 


As pledged in Portland, Institute 
President George E. Kassabaum, 
FAIA, has assembled a task force 
to “implement the challenging sug- 
gestions” of convention exhorter 
Whitney M. Young Jr. 

The interracial group has already 
met with Kassabaum. Members are 
Leon Bridges, Seattle; Jeh V. John- 
son, Wappinger Fall, N. Y.; Robert 
J. Nash, Washington, D. C.; Dewey 
A. Somdal, FAIA, Shreveport, La.; 
and Alan Y. Taniguchi, Austin, 
Tex. 

In the main, the first session was 
addressed to the questions of how 
to provide greater opportunities in 
architecture for Negroes and mem- 
bers of other minorities, and how 
to provide ghettos with architec- 
tural services. 

Numerous suggestions were 
made, and Kassabaum asked that 
these be reviewed and any new 
proposals be prepared preparatory 
to a fall meeting in which the task 
force will consider the implemen- 
tation of what Kassabaum called 
“specific, positive programs” for 
both chapters and individual AIA 
members. Continued on page 30 
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Heard the rumor that 
we're too big for the 
smaller jobs? 


Just because we've done most of the big seating jobs like 
Madison Square Garden and the Los Angeles Music 
Center, some people may think we're not interested 
in smaller installations, such as company auditoriums, 
viewing rooms, lecture rooms and training rooms. 

As a matter of fact, our “bigness” works to your ad- 
vantage on the small jobs, where you want a custom 
appearance without paying the custom-built price. 

How? First, you can choose from various chair styles. 
Then, by selecting from different armrests, varying 
lengths and thicknesses of backs, styling the many 
uniquely shaped end standards in any motif, and choos- 
ing almost any color fabric or plastic, you can customize 
a chair to complement any interior. 

Large jobs or small . . . they all get the same profes- 
sional attention from the planning phase through 
installation. For spec sheets and literature write Dept. 
Al-663, American Seating Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 49502. 
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® SEATING DORT 
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SIGN 
EAS IN OUTDOOR LIGHTING 


DISTINCT 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Both units 75 through 250 watts mercury; all popular voltages; 


full line of area and roadway IES lighting patterns; for mount- 
ing heights 10 to 15 feet. 
For more technical information see Bulletin 67040, 


CHOOSE FROM A GALAXY OF COLORS 


STYLING 
ro ENHANCE YOUR CESIGN 


LAWNAIRE AND TRADITIONAIRE LUMINi 
MEDIUM-SOFT AND SOFT ILLUMINATION 


To add flair to your designs, McGraw-Edison 


offers these two distinguished styles. One is strikingly 
contemporary, the other elegantly traditional. Each 


enhances your design capabilities. 


LAWNAIRE 

—a very smart, contemporary styling that 
scores beautifully in any modern setting . . . 
with a choice of 9 decorative colors. 


TRADITIONAIRE 

—a new, fresh approach to the quaint and 
charming lanterns of the Colonial period . . . 
in Antique Black only. With advanced engi- 
neering in scientific light control. 


These stylings offer efficiency and flexibility 
in lighting while giving you an excellent 
source for design freedom. And McGraw- 
Edison quality assures long-life beauty with 


um maintenance. 
wh o a 


— Ee es aS po 
Our complete outdoor lighting line includes 
all necessary coordinating components . . . 
poles, brackets, ballasts and control equip- 


ment. Service and technical assistance 


through your Authorized M-E Distributor 
backed by McGraw-Edison Field Engineers. 


LIGHTING IDEA BOOK AVAILABLE 


For your assistance, McGraw-Edison offers a helpful book 
entitled ^An Idea Book Of Outdoor Lighting Designs." This 
planning guide contains specification details, application 
and layout information on our complete outdoor lighting 
FORMERLY 

LINE MATERIAL INDUSTRIES 
AND 


PENNSYLVANIA TRANSFORMER 
DIVISIONS 
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Scale: 2”=1 
line; provides suggestions on ways to incorporate this light- 
ing into your building design with complete freedom of 
expression. Get your copy free from your local M-E Distribu- 
tor or write McGraw-Edison Power Systems Division. 
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Year-old ‘Surplus’ Scheme 
Yields Sixth Housing Site 


Planned new settlements using 
federal surplus land have been 
cropping up at a rate of about one 
every two months. 

New Bedford, Mass., is the sixth 
city to take part in President John- 
son's year-old program for con- 
verting military and other surplus 
federal properties into residential 
areas, 

Atlanta was first to break ground 
under the’ program (May 30) on a 
former prison site in the city's 
Thomasville section, The land was 
released by the Department of Jus- 
lice. 

Other new community projects 
are in Washington, D. C.; San An- 
tonio, Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; and 
Clinton Township, Mich. 

The New Bedford site is a former 
Army installation known as Fort 
Rodman and was, until a few 
months ago, used as a Job Corps 
Center by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. 

Preliminary plans entail the com- 
bining of the federal land with 


the king of 


heavy duty accordion 
folding doors and partitions 


Provides the solution to todays “space-age 
problem” areas in schools, churches, office 
buildings, restaurants, factories, motels, hotels, 
funeral homes, hospitals and apartment buildings. 


Curtition folding partitions are time tested in 
thousands of installations all over the country. 
Write for full particulars, catalog and 


specification sheets. 


city holdings at the nearby Poor 
Farm, producing a total of 100 
acres. Twelve hundred dwelling 
units of various kinds, from luxury 
apartments to public housing, are 


planned. 


Money for the Ill Cities: 
Astronomical, Attitudinal 


How much money is needed to 
cure the ills of American cities is a 
bulky question. It seems to stagger 
a lot of state governors, among 
others. 

Take $1 billion. Even Robert C. 
Weaver, Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment and a man used to big fig- 
ures, grants that this is "an exciting 
and encouraging sum." 

But it buys only 100,000 houses, 
he told a conference of insurance 
executives, while the need is for 
millions of housing units. The life 
insurance companies have pledged 
to pump $1 billion into inner-city 
housing. 

Then there was the statement of 
Urban Coalition Chairman John W. 
Gardner before the 60th annual Na- 
tional Governors' Conference: 


"Everyone who has seriously a 
honestly reviewed the problems of 
the cities has reached the same con- 
clusion. To do the job that urgently 
needs doing is going to cost more 
money—a great deal more . . . we 
will have to raise new taxes. We 
will have to design new programs." 

But Gardner encountered heavy 
gubernatorial flak. Missouri's War- 
ren Hearnes said there are jobs 
available in his state along with 
"people who won't get on a bus and 
go five miles to work." 

Delaware's Charles L. Terry Jr. 
said his state's unrest "stems from 
the hard- core unemployed who 
won't wor 

Michigan's George Romney said 
Gardner "had the priorities wrong" 
in laying so much emphasis on 
money and that the most success- 
ful efforts in the ghettos were "self- 
help projects," while California's 
Ronald Reagan presented "the car- 
rot and the stick” theory. 

Vermont's Philip Hoff branded 
his peers guilty of “the greatest 
oversimplification I've heard in a 
long time." Money, he said, “is only 
a symbol. What is really needed is 
a change of attitudes on our part.” 

Continued on page 32 
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Only Haws makes a bronze drinking fountain, and 
ther distinctive models to match the excitement of your ideas. 
Ask for your catalog today. Haws Drinking Faucet Company, 1441 
Fourth Street, Berkeley, 


L 777/772. | DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


GAIL 
BRICHPLATE' 


It's Gail Brickplate for floors 
and walls, the basic ceramic 
tile used on Europe's prestige 
buildings for generations and 
now sweeping this country. 
Here are just a few of the rea- 
sons top American architects 
are discovering more and more 
uses for Brickplate: 


a BRICKPLATE gives a custom 
solution at a standard price 

"BRICKPLATE comes in 
glazed and unglazed finishes 

= BRICKPLATE is frostproof 

= BRICKPLATE is only a tile 
thick 

= BRICKPLATE has a keyed 
back for secure attachment 
without mechanical ties 

= BRICKPLATE has outstand- 
ing abrasion and chemical 
resistance, 


Write today or give us a call for 
more information on this beau- 
tiful man-made product with 
the density of natural granite. 


GAIL 
INTERNATIONAL 
CORPORATION 


582 Market Street 
San Francisco, California 94104 


See our catalogs in SWEETS 
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Ghettos Weigh on Mind; 
Ghettos Mine to Weigh 


There is no question that the 
"sick cities must be saved, not only 
because of social responsibilities 
to those existing in ghettos, but be- 
cause these cities represent an eco- 
nomic necessity to business. Mar- 
kets today deteriorate in slums 
and thrive in healthy areas." 

This was part of the message 
brought to last month's National 
Builders’ Hardware Association 
Show in San Francisco by W. Wil- 
fred Groves, general manager of the 
USA lock and hardware operations 
of Eaton Yale & Towne. 

By the century's end, the ghettos 
will need at least 10 million dwell- 
ing units, Groves said, adding: 

“Construction of new education- 
al and science buildings as well as 
schools, churches, hospitals, health 
treatment centers and other insti- 
tutional facilities will accompany 
this construction increase. 

“All of this is going to create at 
least $250 billion in today's dollars 
in new business for developers, 
contractors and building product 
manufacturers.” 


Necrology 


WILLIAM W. BAKER 
Florence, S.C. 

ALBERT B. CAMERON 
Charlotte, N.C. 

VICTOR CIVKIN 
Fairfield, Conn. 

HERBERT B. CROMMETT 
St. Paul, Minrr. 

JOHN E. McGUIRE 
Tacoma, Wash. 

G. ALBIN PEHRSON 
Spokane, Wash. 

DAVID B. SCOVILLE 
Casselberry, Fla. 

DURA A. SMITH 
Enid, Okla. 

CLINTON A. SUNDBERG 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 

FREDERICK P. WEAVER, FAIA 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

FREDERICK W. WESTMAN 
Boston, Mass. 

TOM A. WINDROM 
Gatlinburg, Tenn. 


Members Emeritus 

OTTO E. ADAMS 
Baltimore, Md. 

JOTHAM S. GOULD 
San Francisco, Calif. 

NEWCOMB REXFORD 
Urbana, Ill. 

NEIL C. SORENSON 
Torrance, Calif. 


The “or” in 
“or equal" 
usually ends 
up in... 


“inferior” 


Those two words — "or equal" — in 
your specifications section can lead to 
considerable disappointment in a fin- 
ished project. Particularly in vinyl wall- 
coverings. A moment of inattention, a 
persuasive salesman, a rash attempt to 
save a few dollars and you agree to a 
substitute for Vicrtex. Sometimes, the 
substitution is even made without your 
knowledge. 


There's only one way to guarantee that 
you get superior stain-resistant fin- 
ishes, attractive textures, unique pat- 
terns and lustrous colors of Vicrtex 
vinyl wallcoverings. By tight specs and 
double-checking along the way. 


If you know enough 


about vinyl wallcoverings 
to specify VICRTEX, 
make sure you get Vicrtex. 


Write today for our 
helpful booklet: 

“A Practical Guide 

to Specification, 
Selection and Use of 
Vinyl Wallcoverings.” 
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Exposed Quartz Aggregate the same facing as it will look 
concrete facing as it looked on February 20, 2068 

when it was installed on 

February 20, 1968 


Nothing can faze it! Quartz aggregate is tough. 
Non-changing in color and texture. Won't turn red and 
"rusty." Not even in a hundred years. 


Great things are being done with this modern, versatile 

aggregate. It's a natural for beauty, minimum 

maintenance and the durability that means true economy. Quantities 
are unlimited, and NOPC quality accepts no compromise. 


Contact a member of the National Quartz 
Producers Council for samples and prices. N 
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BECKER COUNTY SAND & GRAVEL CO. GENERAL STONE & MATERIALS CORP. ROCKY MOUNTAIN AGGREGATES, INC. 
Bennettsville, South Carolina Stone Products Corp.—Southern Aggregates, Inc. Golden, Colorado 

COLONNA & COMPANY OF COLORADO. INC. Roanoke, Virginia TEXAS ARCHITECTURAL 

Western Architectural Aggregates. Inc. NORTH COUNTRY AGGREGATES, INC. AGGREGATE, INC. 

Canon City, Colorado South Lyndeboro, New Hampshire San Saba, Texas 
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When a new kind of window 
doesn’t need painting, 
can’t rust or corrode, 
has the insulating value of wood, 
and looks like this installed, 

't makes you wonder... 


Is it overstatement to suggest that new 
Andersen Perma-Shield™ Windows and 
Gliding Doors might be perfect? You'll 
have to be the judge of that. 


‘hey do combine treated wood and a 
sheath of rigid vinyl to cre 
maintenance-free, best inst 


ate the most 
ing windows 


ever, 


4 


1en consider these advantages for you 
and your client: 

No painting. Handsome, rigid vinyl 
won't need it. Yet it takes paint readily. 


Looks great indefinitely. 


maintenance. They're virtually 
Armor-like finish won't 
ode. Won't need rubbing 


down. Won't rust. Resists scratching. 


Low 
maintenance-fr 
pit. Won't co 


Andersen's unique groove glazing 
eliminates all face putty problems. 

Welded insulating glass means there 
are no storm windows to wrestle with and 
two fewer glass surfaces to maintain. 

Stainless-steel hinges and special-finish 
operator and locks are specially designed 
for long life 
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h, Virginia, features 40 8-foot Andersen Perma-Shield 
ean view. Architect: Evan J. McCorkle, Virginia Beach. 


High insulating value. All the insulat- 
ing superiority of the best quality wood 
windows! 

Easy to install. They're always square 
and true... with the dimensional sta- 
bility of the finest wood windows. Won't 
twist out of shape. Won't stick or bind. 


Extra weathertight. Wood and vinyl 
work together to minimize heat loss, 
check condensation and sweating. 

And rigid vinyl is manufactured to the 
same close tolerances that have made 
Andersen designs famous. for weather- 
tightness for over 60 years. 


could this be the perfect window? 


Many sizes. Casement, awning, and 
fixed types, single or multiples... 26 
basic sizes for you to choose from, Gliding 
doors come in three si You have excel- 
lent design freedom with this stock unit 
selection. 

Perfect windows? You decide. See the 
full Perma-Shield line at your Andersen 
Distributor's showroom. 
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“I'm a perfectionist. | would like to know 
more about Andersen Perma-Shield Win- 
dows and Gliding Doors." 


Andersen Corporation 
Bayport, Minnesota 55003 
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Andersen 
Perma-Shield 


Windows 


Created by Andersen for the 
low-upkeep building 


Awinning design uses 
Buckingham Slate...naturally 


Buckingham Roofing Slate, Facia Panels, Exterior Paving and 

Interior Flooring combine as design features to compliment 

the total design of Forrest Coile & Associates Christopher 

Newport College building. This outstanding Virginia building was 
awarded a certificate of merit at the 1968 Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 
bi-annual Architects, Designers and Photographers Show. 

Buckingham Slate Catalogs are in Sweet’s Architectural File 

and the Building Stone Institute’s Stone Catalog. 


Photo by: Taylor Lewis 


BUCKINGHAM-VIRGINIA SLATE CORPORATION 


1103 EAST MAIN STREET * RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 23219 * TELEPHONE 703-643-8365 


Wy cover the corner Rí 
when you're going to paint it? | 


Patented U.S.A. 


Every exposed corner of every Weis toilet compartment — 
partition, door and stile is capped with a stainless steel 
corner reinforcement. Eliminates destructive 


welding, brazing and grinding which removes protective zinc coating. 


Another Weis idea for greater 


protection—longer life! 


Nd HENRY WEIS MFG. CO. 


| UNFINISHED BUSINESS - 


Executive Director 


BY WILLIAM H. SCHEICK, FAIA 


AIA and the Challenges of Change 


For more than 10 years, all of the 
talk about what the AIA must do 
has been predicated upon the con- 
viction that the name of the game 
is change for our profession. 

When the 1968 convention voted 
approval for the dues increase, it 
was giving the board a mandate to 
expand activities designed to keep 
the profession in step with change 
and to initiate new activities for 
this purpose. 

Predictions on the future made 
10 years ago were wrong in one 
respect. What was supposed to 
happen 20 or 30 years ahead of 
that time is happening now. The 
future is arriving ahead of sched- 
ule, The nature of the forces of 
change are also clearer. Here is my 
interpretation of the most signifi- 
cant changes affecting the building 
process and ourselves as key per- 
formers in it: 

1. The magnitude of the building 
job to be done. After years of 
building boom, there is more to be 
done than ever. The insatiable 
needs are translatable into insat- 
iable markets which attract all 
sorts of newcomers who want a 
piece of the action. Some are get- 
ting into design, construction and 
management. 

2. The complexity of the building 
job to be done. It is not a matter 
of building buildings. It is a matter 
of building and rebuilding cities. 
The plight of our cities exclusive 
of their social problems represents 
complexities for the building proc- 
ess which tax our ingenuity in 
planning, design, technology and 
economics, and in the integration 
of the total process. 

3. The newly recognized dimen- 
sion of social crisis in our cities 
which complicates the job still 
further. We simply cannot ignore 
the environmental needs of the 
lower-income and underprivi- 
ledged segments of our society. So 
we must add to the complexity 
these new social and political 
problems. Architects must become 
involved with them whether they 
like it or not. 
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4. The necessity for total team- 
work in meeting the environmen- 
tal needs of our society. The frag- 
mented building industry is al- 
ready aware of the inherent weak- 
nesses of its own fragmentation. 
The leadership of the teamwork is 
up for grabs. 

5. The necessity for innovation in 
a time when science has under- 
taken problems like getting to the 
moon with the advantage of no 
interference from obsolete experi- 
ence. Everything, it seems, could 
be translated into a "systems" ap- 
proach, including the rebuilding of 
a city—though this is vastly more 
complicated than reaching the 
moon. Such a solution to urban 
problems implies innovation in de- 
sign, technology, politics, sociology 
and management. No large-scale 
systems approach is possible with- 
out super management. 

6. The increasing significance of 
the role of government. Urban 
affairs involve government at all 
levels, even without introducing 
the problems related to under- 
privileged people. The financial 
sector of the building industry has 
been involved for years with fed- 
eral legislation regulating the flow 
of mortgage money. Highways and 
schools are built for governments. 
So is mass transportation. Health 
facilities and colleges are tied to 
government aid. Your city will not 
adopt a comprehensive plan or 
undertake renewal without action 
through government bodies. In a 
completely different sense, govern- 
ments are the owners who need 
public facilities of all kinds, and 
thereby function as clients or cus- 
tomers of the building industry. 
The attitudes of federal agencies 
s "clients" is transmitted to state 
and local agencies. 

These six overriding character- 
istics of change are having a pro- 
found effect upon the building 
industry and the architectural pro- 
fession. Actually, of course, the 
overall force for change is urbani- 
zation. Everything else derives 
from that. 


The AIA reads into all of this a 
requirement for new concepts of 
the architectural profession. We 
started doing things about it sev- 
eral years ago and are planning to 
increase our efforts to create a 
new kind of profession. 

We made a sweeping research 
study of architectural education. 
As we implement a revolution in 
education, we expect to produce a 
new generation of architects with 
greater and more varied capabili- 
ties in the total creative process. 

We are examining every aspect 
of architectural practice as a busi- 
ness and as a productive opera- 
tion. We will adapt computerized 
processes to take our practice out 
of the category of a handcraft. 

We are moving to increase this 
generation of architects’ capabili- 
ties in urban affairs. 

We are arousing the profession's 
realization of its role in public 
affairs and its communications 
with legislators and government. 
We are moving to translate this 
awareness into action programs. 

We see the public's new-found 
awareness of its urban needs, of 
the values of order and beauty, as 
a tidal wave of favorable opinion. 
We can catch and ride this wave 
like a surfer with our public rela- 
tions programs, as much for the 
benefit of the public as ourselves, 
if we thereby lead them to want 
better communities. 

We are adapting our activities 
into integrated programs related 
one to the other as the creative 
process itself must be integrated. 

We have one pioneer committee 
engaging in research on the future 
of the building industry and the 
societal changes affecting it. We 
have one task force examining our 
ethical code—the Standards of 
Professional Practice—for their 
specific relevance to forces for 
change. Another, for the first time, 
is examining our concerns for the 
problems of minority groups. 

These are only the highlights. 
All are indicators of a viable, dy- 
namic professional society. H 
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“Man is more important than architecture and nature,” 
the adopted resolution began. “The real urban crisis we 
suffer today is truly not a crisis of the cities but rather a 
crisis in the hearts of men," it continued, echoing the 
words of keynoter Whitney M. Young Jr. The resolution 
went on: "Our total culture and its full environment, 
however sophisticated and esthetically appropriate, be- 
comes a mockery if it is not gracefully shared and equally 
enjoyed by all men and all races." Finally, it resolved to 
*applaud and endorse the general spirit and recommen- 
dations" which Young, the executive director of the 
Urban League, had made in his opening address, taking to 
task the profession for its apathy, generally, in the field 
of civil rights. 

Thus the die was cast at the 100th convention of The 
American Institute of Architects which drew a total of 
3,431 registrants (1,105 corporate members) to Portland, 
Oregon, June 23-27, with 650 persons going on to Hono- 
lulu for the June 28-29 sessions. 

It was a convention that made front-page headlines 
and live television coverage in the Northwest with the 
arrival of the First Lady who urged the architects of 
America to become "thoughtful political activists" and 
work for a “new conservation” that is concerned with the 
total human and community environment. 

Economist Barbara Ward warned her Purves Memorial 
Lecture audience that continued unplanned and chaotic 
growth of cities may bring "violence, revolt and collapse" 
to our civilization, and said the application of a systems 
approach to urban problems is “the only adequate intel- 
lectual response to the challenge of the urban revolu- 
tion." 

Yet, despite the seriousness of the major speeches and 
of professional issues as presented in a series of work- 
shops, to be reported later, it was a convention charac- 
terized by the informality of both host cities. 

President Robert L. Durham, FAIA, who had the pleas- 
ure of ending his term of office in his own region, said 
with understandable pride: "You have come to an area 
rich in the heritage of nature where the opportunities for 
quality in architectural design have been keenly enjoyed 
and where the idea of man as an individual has long been 
nurtured." And if any one thing became a convention 
symbol, it was the Lawrence Halprin-designed fountain 
(next page) in the Portland Center which says a lot about 
“Man/Architecture/Nature.” ROBERT E. KOEHLER 
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An Environment for Architecture 


Excerpts from the welcoming remarks by the Governor of Oregon 


BY TOM McCALL 


It is appropriate that you have selected man and 
nature as the framework for an in-depth explora- 
tion of your profession. In Oregon we give top 
priority to programs dealing with our people and 
our natural resources. 

Here we have combined progressive public and 
private programs nourishing a full life with a 
high-quality natural environment of lakes, 
woods, ocean, beaches, mountains and valleys. 

In short, I hope the human and natural environ- 
ment you find here will be a catalyst for pene- 
trating discussions about man and nature to 
which the field of architecture must address it- 
self. Your goal is the perpetuation of a viable pro- 
fession which can help solve our nation’s prob- 
lems during the last third of this 20th century. 

In our cities we come face to face with some 
basic conflicts between man and nature. Some- 
how, we must find in our communities a more 
sensitive integration of people and environment. 

The earth can be likened to a spaceship on 
which man must carry all his needs and live with 
all his waste products. It is within this closed- 
system context of our predicament that we must 
consider our environmental crisis. 

You need to be concerned, too, about the subtle 
relationships between man and nature. 

What bearing does endless asphalt and appal- 
ling blight have upon the economic decline of 
our central cities? 

Can monotonous housing subdivisions produce 
vital, creative people; or will they turn out a 
dull, regimented society? 

What relationships might there be between 
materialistic displays of wealth in our public 
buildings and the despair of our jobless citizens? 

Does our environment breed violence? 

You might ponder the trend that sees our sub- 
urbs and rural areas filling up with former city 
dwellers. What are they seeking that can’t be 
found in the city? 

Those who don’t own a second home in the 
country or a home in the suburbs today depend 
upon the parks, the forests and the beaches for 
a brief interlude away from the oppressive urban 
environment where they live. 

You as responsible professionals in the design 
fields must help us bring the best of nature back 
into our cities through spacious and generous 
landscaping and through a more satisfactory sep- 
aration of automobiles from people. 

You must develop innovative means for bring- 
ing fresh air, greenery and variety into our daily 


lives. And when we do build in the country, let 
us for nature’s sake and man’s leave our cities’ 
scope behind. 

Architects are frequently termed the master 
builders. But no longer can this description apply 
to brick and mortar alone. No longer can the 
fruits of your labor be looked upon as pieces of 
art hung in the museums of our cities. 

You must not permit your structures to become 
hollow containers for mindless people. They 
must be designed so that people can work, play, 
live and love in a manner which reflects the dig- 
nity and esteem of individual human beings. 

It will do little good to construct fine buildings 
today, only to see them burn tomorrow. It is a 
futile effort to force upon future generations the 
need to renovate the suburban and urban slums 
that are being built for them today. 

Your profession must therefore seek closer 
alliances with others: the sociologists, the psy- 
chologists, the economists and political scientists 
as well as the engineers and planners. 

The program of this conference reflects your 
awareness of this need. Particularly is it impor- 
tant to bring in governing officials because of 
their vast impact on the quality of environment— 
and none is a greater champion of nature’s virtues 
than Lady Bird Johnson. 

The time has past when architects can afford 
the luxury of just designing buildings. You must 
actively concern yourselves with the mechanics 
of social change and the chemistry of community 
building. 

The opportunity for you, then, is great. Your 
profession has the potential for so very much 
more than creating shapes out of steel, wood and 
concrete; so much more than shelter for a family, 
a place for business to operate or for public offi- 
cials to work. Your field of endeavor can extend 
itself into helping to create a healthy, social en- 
vironment for this rat-race society. 

I suggest that it is your civic and professional 
responsibility to become a vigorous participant 
in providing solutions to what many call our 
urban crisis. Your decisions and actions as Ameri- 
ca moves into the '70s will help determine the 
quality of life in the United States to the year 
2000 and beyond. 

William Hazlett wrote: "Man is the only animal 
which laughs and weeps because he is the only 
creature who is aware of what things are and 
what they ought to be." 

May the figurative “weeping and laughing” of 
this conference lessen the gap between what our 
society is and what it must become—or perish. [ 
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Man and His Social Conscience 


The keynote address by the executive director of the Urban League 


BY WHITNEY M. YOUNG JR. 


Not so long ago a group of miners suddenly found 
themselves after an avalanche entombed unto 
their death in one of the diamond mines of South 
Africa, starving for food and thirsting for water 
and the need of spiritual comfort. Diamonds were 
worthless, and they slowly met their death. 

So it is increasingly in our society today. We 
are skilled in the art of making war; we are un- 
skilled in the art of making peace. We are profi- 
cient in the art of killing, particularly the good 
people; bad people are in no danger in this coun- 
try. We are ignorant in the art of living. We probe 
and grasp the mysteries of atomic fission and 
unique and ingenious ways to handle brick and 
mortar and glass, and we most often forget such 
simple things as the Sermon on the Mount and 
the golden rule. 

Somehow, there must be a place in our scheme 
of things for those broad human values which 
transcend our materialistic grasping and our 
values that are concentrated more around things 
and people, or else we shall find ourselves en- 
tombed in our diamond mine of materialism. 

It would be the most naive escapist who today 
would be unaware that the winds of change, as 
far as human aspirations are concerned, are fast 
reaching tornado proportions. Throughout our 
world society, and particularly in our own coun- 
try, the disinherited, the disfranchised, the poor, 
the black are saying in no unmistakable terms 
that they intend to be in or nobody will be com- 
fortably in. 

Our choices are clear-cut: We can either en- 
gage in genocide and the systematic extermina- 
tion of the black poor in this country and poor 
generally, and here we have an ideal model in 
Adolf Hitler; or we can engage in more formal- 
ized apartheid than we already have, and here we 
can use as our pattern Ian Smith in South Africa. 
Or we can decide that the American dream and 
promise and the Judeo-Christian ethic are more 
than rhetoric and a collection of nice clichés to 
be mouthed on Sunday morning and the Fourth 
of July, and that they are principles to be prac- 
ticed. Here we can take as our model the Consti- 
tution and the Bible. 
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But the disinherited in our society today, un- 
like the past, are fully aware of the gap between 
their standard of living and the large majority of 
Americans. No longer are they the sharecroppers 
on farms and in rural areas where they have not 
the benefit of newspapers and radio. Today, for 
the most part, the poor live within a stone’s throw 
of the affluent. They witness on their television 
sets and read in their newspapers and see person- 
ally how the other 80 percent of Americans live. 
The poor no longer assume that their status is 
God-made. They no longer believe that they are 
congenitally and innately inferior because of their 
color or because of a condition of birth. The poor 
are fully aware today that their conditions are 
man-made and not God-decreed or constitution- 
ally derived. 

The poor today also are quite conscious of how 
other people have managed to lift themselves out 
of the mire of injustice and poverty—whether 
it was the leaders of civil disobedience in the 
Boston Tea Party or the revolutionists in the 
American Revolution, or the labor movement or 
the woman's suffrage movement, or the struggles 
of the Irish, Italians, Jews and what have you. 
They know that their techniques today, which 
sometimes are so glibly discredited, are the same 
techniques that others have used in other periods 
of history when they found themselves similarly 
situated. 

The poor today are determined. We ignore 
that at our peril. It is not a passing phenomenon 
of the moment. It is not a transitory thing like 
panty raids or the swallowing of goldfish or 
crowding in telephone booths. This is a growing 
trend in our country. And any institution or any 
individual who feels that he is immune to con- 
frontation or that he somehow will avoid being 
affected by this is guilty of indulging in smoking 
of opium. 

There is one other factor that tends to acceler- 
ate and, if anything, complicate. The poor and 
disinherited of our society today have found 
strong allies. The allies are the young people of 
this country and of the world—young people 
whom I've had an opportunity to talk with in 
some 100 universities, colleges and high schools 
this year, and many in these last few weeks, who 


themselves are experiencing a degree of cynicism 
at best and contempt at worst for adult values, 
who can document with unerring accuracy the 
inconsistency in our society, the pervasive gap 
between what we practice and what we preach, 
who point at the tragic paradox of a society with 
a gross national product approaching $1 trillion 
and yet would permit 20 percent of its people to 
live in squalor and in poverty; a society that wil- 
lingly taxes itself to rebuild western Europe, to 
rebuild West Germany. There are no slums today 
in West Germany; the slums are in the Harlems 
of our community where black people live who 
have been in this country several centuries, 
whose blood, sweat and tears have gone to build 
this country, who gave it 250 years of free labor 
and another 100 of cheap labor. They are the ones 
who live in the slums and who are unemployed. 

These students point out how a budget of ap- 
proximately $140 million was spent last year: 
less than 20 percent for things that are esthetic 
and cultural and educational, for health, educa- 
tion and welfare, and almost 70 percent for weap- 
ons of destruction or defense against destruction. 

No other country has quite this record of dis- 
proportionate expenditures. No other country 
ever dreamed of this great wealth. 

Weare not ata loss in our society for the know- 
how. We have the technology. We have the scien- 
tific know-how. We have the resources. We are 
at a loss for the will. 

The crisis is not in our cities. The crisis is in 
our hearts, the kind of human beings we are. And 
I submit to you that if you are a mother or a fa- 
ther, today you are being challenged either silent- 
ly by young people or you will be challenged even 
more violently by them, but you are risking the 
respect of generations not yet adults and genera- 
tions yet unborn. 

In this situation there are two or three positive 
aspects and possibilities that are present today 
that were not present in the past. One is that we 
today are all aware of the problem. The black 
person—and I make no apology for singling out 
the Negro, although I am fully aware that there 
are poor white people in Appalachia, poor Mexi- 
can-Americans, poor Puerto Ricans and Indians 
—the Negro is a sort of symbol, the only invol- 
untary immigrant in large numbers. I make really 
no apologies, but the Negro today is at least 
on the conscience of America. This is not to say 
that he loves it. Probably it is irritating to most 
people, a source of great unhappiness, but it is 
better to be hated than ignored. The Negro has 
been largely the victim, not of active hate or ac- 
tive concern, but of active indifference and cal- 
lousness. Less than 10 percent of white Ameri- 
cans wanted to lynch Negroes; less than 10 per- 
cent wanted to free them. Our problem has been 


the big 80 percent, that big blob of Americans 
who have been so busy “making it,” getting ahead 
in their companies, getting a little house in the 
suburbs, lowering their golf scores, vying for ad- 
mittance to the country club, lying about their 
kids’ LQ. that they really haven't had time to be 
concerned, 

Our sin, then, is the sin of omission and not of 
commission, and into that vacuum have rushed 
the prophets of doom, the violent people, the 
vicious people who hate, and they have come all 
too often around the world to be the voice of 
America. But at least we recognize the existence 
of a problem. The communication is probably 
more candid, though more painful than ever be- 
fore, and this is progress. 


Race relations 
are no longer 


a spectator sport. 


And today, for the first time, we have the full 
attention and concern of the establishment in 
America, the decision makers, the top people— 
I'm talking about the Henry Fords and the Tom 
Watsons and the George Romneys, the truly big 
people in the field of business and in government 
and in your field as well. The most enlightened 
governors, the most enlightened mayors, the most 
enlightened college presidents, even the religious 
leaders, are now beginning to decide that race 
relations are no longer a spectator sport and in 
their own enlightened self-interest they have to 
get involved. 

This is important. Nothing happens in this 
country really until the so-called decision makers 
and the power structure in the country decide 
that they had better get busy, and that’s a very 
powerful ally. 

A final positive thing is that we today are no 
longer in a quandary as to the extent of the prob- 
lem and the cause. We've been now the beneficia- 
ries of a report from the Kerner Commission, a 
group composed of predominantly white, respect- 
able, conservative, responsible people who, the 
first time they met as a group, set out to identify 
the conspirators who were causing the disorders 
and to suggest ways of suppression and control. 

But a funny thing happened on the way to the 
final report. We invited these gentlemen to take 
a visit to the ghetto—more specifically, to a tene- 
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ment house. They smilingly, but naively, agreed, 
and that was the beginning of a significant report. 
We took these men into a typical tenement house, 
some 14 floors, and immediately they discovered 
that as sophisticated as our communications 
media happen to be, they still are not able to 
give all the dimensions of the situation—the 
dimension of smell, for example, of feel, of taste. 
The minute these men walked into the building, 
they smelled the stench of urine. And why 
shouldn’t they. Little 2- and 3-year old boys out 
in my neighborhood, just when they have to go 
to the bathroom and can’t make it into the house, 
go around to the bushes—sort of an accepted 
pattern. When you live in the 14-story tenement 
house with no elevator, little boys can’t quite 
make it and do what little 2- and 3-year old boys 
do normally. 

These men went up the stairs. They made it 
as far as the seventh floor; they weren't in the 
best of physical shape. We took them into an 
apartment, typical, six people living in it, two 
rooms, four children. They saw the little 1!/»-old 
with a shrunken stomach. All he had to eat that 
day was a bowl of cornflakes, and it was 2 o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

They talked to the mother whose eyes were 
bloodshot because she had stayed awake all night 
trying to keep the rats from biting the children. 
They saw the rat holes, saw the roaches. Then 
they talked to the father—alienated, bitter, be- 
cause he suffered the daily humiliation of not 
being able to support his children, not playing the 
role of father, not being able even to buy the kid 
an ice cream cone. 

Repeated experiences like that left no choice 
except to, as we say, tell it like it is. It upset many 
Americans, accused of being racists, to be told in 
no uncertain language that, in fact, there is this 
gap between how some Americans live. 

We are a proud people. We like to kid our- 
selves into believing that we are good Christians, 
good human beings; but it isn't true. These men 
were not starry-eyed liberals, not sentimental 
do-gooders. These were white conservatives. 
Ive always been told that white people were 
always right; I assume they’re right. Rap Brown 
didn’t write the report. The report was written 
by these people that you know as well as I do. 
And you know that when good people want a 
social audit, you take it just as seriously as a 
fiscal audit that says you're in arrears and bank- 
rupt, or a health audit that says you have tuber- 
culosis and you wouldn't go out to see a mechanic 
and try to get him to dispute the claim. 

We are a racist nation, and no way in the world 
could it be otherwise given the history of our 
country. Being a racist doesn't mean one wants 
to go out and join a lynch mob or send somebody 
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off to Africa or engage in crude, vulgar expres- 
sions of prejudice. Racism is a basic assumption 
of superiority on the part of one group over 
another, and in America it had to happen because 
as a society we enslaved people for 250 years, 
and up until 1964 it was written into our laws 
and enforced by social custom— discrimination 
against human beings that a man because of the 
color of his skin couldn't go into a restaurant or 
hotel or be served in public places. 

Now, there's no way in the world, unless we 
are more a nation of schizophrenics than I think, 
that we could have this kind of law tolerated and 
this kind of social custom and still have gone to 
church on Sunday and mouthed all those plati- 
tudes if we didn't honestly believe that some 
were superior to others. Racism reflects itself in 
many little ways—little to you, but big to some 
people. 

What I am really talking about here is your 
role. To realize it as a citizen, it begins in the 
home. Dear Lord, let there be peace at home, and 
let it begin with me. 


A young man stood up in a meeting a couple 
of weeks ago—a white fellow, an SDS student— 
and he really blasted the white audience for its 
prejudice and bigotry and hypocrisy, and then 
ended up by saying, “So if it means we have to 
level down with them to achieve equality with 
allhuman beings, then white people must do this." 

This is a racist statement. I pointed this out. 
The only reason he could think of leveling down 
was that he was assuming that superiority relates 
to acquisition of material things, technology. 
money and clothes. It's conceivable that it might 
be a leveling upward, or it might be a bringing 
together on the one hand qualities of humane- 
ness, compassion and style. This society needs a 
great deal of technology and money and material 
things. And so we are giving to each other. 

If we are going to do anything about changing 
the individual, let us first admit that it is easier 


to have lived in a leper colony and not acquired 
leprosy than to have lived in America and not 
acquired prejudice. You don’t start changing 
until you first admit you have it. 

Second, you are not a profession that has dis- 
tinguished itself by your social and civic contri- 
butions to the cause of civil rights, and I am sure 
this does not come to you as any shock. You are 
most distinguished by your thunderous silence 
and your complete irrelevance. 

You have a nice, normal escape hatch in your 
historical ethical code or something that says 
after all, you are the designers and not the build- 
ers; your role is to give people what they want. 

That's a nice, easy way to cop out. But I have 
read about architects who had courage, who had 
a social sensitivity, and I can't help but wonder 
about an architect who designs some of the pub- 
lic housing that I see in the cities of this country 
—how he could even compromise his own profes- 
sion and his own sense of values to have built 
35- or 40-story buildings, these vertical slums, 
and not even put a restroom in the basement and 
leave enough recreational space for about 10 kids 
when there must be 5,000 in the building. That 
architects as a profession wouldn't as a group 
stand up and say something about this is disturb- 
ing to me. 

You are employers, you are key people in the 
planning of our cities today. You share the re- 
sponsibility for the mess we are in in terms of the 
white noose around the central city. It didn't just 
happen. We didn't just suddenly get this situa- 
tion. It was carefully planned. 

I went back recently and looked at ads when 
they first started building subdivisions in this 
country: "Easy access to town, good shopping 
centers, good schools, no Negroes, no Jews al- 
lowed"—that was the original statement. Then 
they decided in New York that that was cutting 
the market too close, so they said the next day, 
"No Negroes allowed." And then they got cute 
when they thought everybody had the message, 
and they said "restricted, exclusive neighbor- 
hood, homogenous neighborhood." Everybody 
knows what those words mean. 

Even the federal government participated, say- 
ing that they must be compatible neighborhoods 
for FHA mortgages, homogenous neighborhoods. 
The federal government participated in building 
the nice middle-class housing in the suburbs, 
putting all the public housing in the central city. 

It took a great deal of skill and creativity and 
imagination to build the kind of situation we 
have, and it is going to take skill and imagination 
and creativity to change it. We are going to have 
to have people as committed to doing the right 
thing, to “inclusiveness,” as we have in the past 
to exclusiveness. 


You are also here as educators. Many of you 
are in educational institutions. I took the time 
to call up a young man who just finished at Yale. 
I said, "What would you say if you were making 
the speech I'm supposed to make today?" Be- 
cause he did have some strong observations to 
make, he said he did want you to become more 
relevant, he did want you to begin to speak out 
as a profession, he did want in his own classroom 
to see more Negroes, he wanted to see more 
Negro teachers. He wanted while his classwork 
was going on for you somehow as educators to 
get involved in the community around you. 

When you go to a college town—Champagne- 
Urbana, for example, where the University of Illi- 
nois is about the only major institution—you will 
see within two or three blocks some of the worse 
slums in the country. It is amazing how within a 
stone's throw of the School of Architecture you 
have absolutely complete indifference—unless 
you have a federal grant for research, and even 
then it's to study the problem. 

I hope you accept my recommendation for a 
moratorium on the study of the Negro in this 
country. He has been dissected and analyzed, 
horizontally and vertically and diagonally. And 
if there are any further studies—I'm not anti- 
intellectual—I hope we'll make them on white 
people, and that instead of studying the souls of 
black people we'll be studying the souls of white 
people; instead of the anatomy of Watts, we'll do 
an anatomy of Cicero, an anatomy of Bronxville. 

What's wrong with the people in these neigh- 
borhoods? Why do they want—themselves just 
one generation removed from welfare or in many 
cases just one generation within the country, 
where they have come here sometimes escaping 
hate and have come here and acquired freedom— 
why do they want to turn their backs and say in 
Cicero, "Al Capone can move in, but Ralph 
Bunche can't?" Why are they so insecure? Why 
do people want to live in these bland, sterile, anti- 
septic, gilded ghettos, giving sameness to each, 
compounding mediocrity in a world that is 75 per- 
cent nonwhite, in a world where in 15 minutes 
you can take a space ship and fly from Kennedy to 
South Africa? Why would anybody want to let 
their children grow up in this kind of a situation? 

Ithink this kind of affluent peasant ought to be 
studied. These are people who have acquired 
middle-class incomes because of strong labor 
unions and because they are living in an unprece- 
dented affluent period. But in things esthetic and 
educational and cultural, they leave a lot to be 
desired. They wouldn't know the difference be- 
tween Karl Marx and Groucho Marx. 

This is where our problem is. We can move 
next door to Rockefeller in Tarrytown, but I 
couldn't move into Bronxville. Any white pimp 
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or prostitute can move into Bronxville. A Jew 
could hardly move into Bronxville, incidentally. 

As a profession, you ought to be taking stands 
on these kinds of things. If you don’t as architects 
stand up and endorse Model Cities and appropri- 
ations, if you don’t speak out for rent supple- 
ments or the housing bill calling for a million 
houses, if you don’t speak out for some kind of 
scholarship program that will enable you to con- 
sciously and deliberately seek to bring in minor- 
ity people who have been discriminated against 
in many cases, then you will have done a disser- 
vice to the memory of John Kennedy, Martin 
Luther King, Bob Kennedy and, to yourselves. 


The decent people 
have to 
learn to speak up. 


You are part of this society. It is not easy. I am 
not suggesting the easy road, but the time has 
come when no longer the kooks and crackpots 
speak for America. The decent people have to 
learn to speak up, and you shouldn't have to be 
the victim to feel for other people. I make no pre- 
tense that it is easy. 

You have riots and shouts of black power. Any- 
body who looks for an excuse to cop out in this 
can use it, but I insist that if you believe in equal- 
ity then we have as much right to have crackpots. 
There is no reason why white people should have 
a monopoly. If we have been able to put up all 
these years with the Ku Klux Klan, with burning 
and lynching, with the George Lincoln Rockwells, 
with the citizens’ councils, with slaveowners, and 
still don’t generalize about all white people, why 
should white people generalize about all Negroes 
on the basis of a few? All Negroes didn’t riot in 
Watts. All Negroes didn't riot in Newark. One out 
of three in Newark were whites and one out of 
five in Watts, and that's why Newark had more 
violence. White people are more experienced. 

It's the same business of generalizing—no such 
thing as a black is a black man, a white is a white 
man. We have our right to an Adam Clayton 
Powell if the Irish have the right to a Curley. He 
would make Adam Clayton Powell the epitomy 
of political morality. Nobody generalizes about 
the Italians because of the appearance of a dis- 
proportionate number in the Mafia. Nobody in- 
dicts all of them. Nobody indicts all white men 
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because a white man killed President Kennedy, 
Senator Kennedy, or Martin Luther King, or a 
white man stands in a tower in Texas and kills 14 
people, or a white man assaults and kills eight 
nurses in Chicago. They didn't call him "white." 
We called him "sick," and that's what he was. 
With the Negroes, it's "the black man." We fall 
victims to clichés like "law" and “order.” The 
best example we've ever had of order in this 
world was that created by Adolf Hitler with his 
gestapo and his police. He got perfect order. 
There was no dissent—goose stepping all over the 
place—and he used that order to bring about the 
death of 14 million people, 6 million of them in 
ovens. 

There will never be order without justice. And 
the first prerequisite for order in this society is 
that there must be justice. The women would still 
be disorderly in this country if they hadn't gotten 
the right to vote, and the workers would have 
torn itapart if they hadn't gotten the Wagner Act, 
and America would still be fighting England if we 
had not won the war. 

We must have justice. Civil disobedience and 
lawlessness have been practiced not by black 
people in this society but by white people who 
denied the laws of God and the laws of the Con- 
stitution. 

A Wallace stands up and talks about law: Who 
was more lawless, engaged in more civil disobed- 
ience than that man? Who stands in the doorway 
of the courts and constantly berates the Supreme 
Court of the United States? Talk about respect 
for law and order! We who have been the victims 
of the most unscrupulous practices by merchants, 
by landlords, by employers, by public officials, 
we know something about lawlessness. 

When you talk about crime, talk about the syn- 
dicate boss who lives downtown; and he's white 
and responsible for the dope and the prostitution 
and the numbers racket that causes 60 percent of 
the crime in the ghetto. Talk about the guy who 
charges too much interest rate or the guy who 
makes people pay $500 for a $175 television set. 

The people who talk about neighborhood 
schools—Mrs. Hicks, for example—want little 
segregated neighborhoods. Now, we make the big 
deal—neighborhood schools and you can go to 
the same schools and you see these same people 
bussing their kids to private schools, or 300 miles 
away to prep schools if they’ve got the money. 
They don't really like the neighborhood that well. 
But it has become the new code word for racism 
in fact. 

Finally, let me dwell on your role as men, be- 
cause I think this is probably more basic than 
anything. Sure, you're architects. You're a lot of 
things—you're Republicans, Democrats and a 
few John Birchers. You're a good many things, 


but you're men and you're fathers. I would hope 
that somehow you would understand that this 
issue, more than any other of human rights, today 
separates the phony from the real, the man from 
the boy. 

Baseball's Rickey solved the problem of atti- 
tudes and how long it takes. I disagree with you 
that it takes a long time to change attitudes. It 
doesn't take any time to change them overnight. 
When he brought Jackie Robinson to the Dodgers, 
there was this ballplayer who said I'm not going 
to play with that “nigger.” He thought Rickey 
would flap like most employers. I imagine most 
architects thought he would say that he'd pull 
away. But he didn't know Rickey very well. 
Rickey was kind. He said, “Give him three or four 
days." Well, at the end of a few days, Robinson 
had five home runs, stolen many bases. This fel- 
low was reassessing his options: He could go 
back to Alabama and maybe make $20 a week 
picking cotton, or stay there with the Dodgers and 
continue to work. And, now it looked like Jackie 
would get him into the World Series and a bonus 
of $5,000, which he did. The only color he was 
concerned with was green. 

We see it happening in Vietnam. White boys 
Írom Mississippi in Vietnam develop more re- 
spect and admiration for their black sergeant in 
one week because they too have made their own 
assessment and have decided to be liberal white 
boys from Mississippi instead of dead white 
bigots. They're interested in survival and the ser- 
geant is skilled in the art of surviving, and they 
say "Mr. Sergeant"—changed overnight. 

Why is it that the best example of American 
democracy is found in the muck and mire of Viet- 
nam? Why is it that the greatest freedom the 
black man has is the freedom to die in Vietnam; 
and as he dies, why do his loved ones, his kids 
and his wife and his mother have to fight for the 
right to buy a house where they want to? There 
is something wrong with that kind of society. 

I do want to relate one last story. Mel Batten, 
who is the chairman of the board of J. C. Penney, 
about four months ago was having breakfast with 
his kids, one girl 21 and a boy 23, and they asked 
what he was going to do that week. He said, "I'm 
going out with Whitney Young and I have a series 
of luncheons in some three or four cities. I'm 
hosting these, and I'm going around talking about 
expanding employment opportunities for Negro 
citizens and giving money to the Urban League. 
(Incidentally, I don't want to miss that plus: You 
also are distinguished by the fact that I bet we 
have fewer architects and fewer architectural 
firms contributing to the national Urban League 
than any group in the country. That is probably 
my fault and I apologize—you have not been 
solicited. Next time it will be your fault.) 


But when he told these kids, his boy said, 
"You're going to do what?" He repeated it to 
him. And the boy said, “You mean you're not go- 
ing to maximize the profits of J. C. Penney today! 
You're not going out this week to undercut Wool- 
worth's; you're not going out to see if you can get 
something a little cheaper and increase the mar- 
gin of profits of some product?" And the father 
answered, “No.” 

The 21-year-old daughter, without saying a 
word, ran over and hugged and kissed him with 
tears in her eyes. He said to me, “I never had as 
much respect and affection and admiration from 
my kids that I had in that one moment.” 

Here is a man who gives his children every- 
thing—sports cars, big allowances, clothes, big 
tuition. That isn’t what counts. They take that 
for granted. Here is a man who suddenly became 
a man with guts concerned about other human 
beings. Here is a man who is willing to stand up 
and be counted. That's what these kids care 
about. 

You talk about communication with these kids; 
they tell you why you don't communicate. They 
tell me you are inconsistent. You tell them they 
shouldn't smoke, drink and pet because every- 
body else does, that you have your own value 
systems, stand up for what you believe in, do 
what you know is right. Then, they say "My 
mother and my dad never do. They never lift 
their finger to let a black man in business at the 
top level, never try to get a Negro into the neigh- 
borhood, into the club or church. They just go 
along." 

I submit to you that this is a mistake in your 
role as a parent and as a human being. If you can- 
not identify with the kind of thing I described, 
that the Kerner Commission saw—it happens 
even today in this country—if you can't as a 
mother and as a father, you are in worse shape 
than the victims. 

So, what's at stake then is your country, your 
profession, and you as a decent civilized human 
being. Anatole France once said, "I prefer the 
error and enthusiasm to the indifference of wis- 
dom." For a society that has permitted itself the 
luxury of an excess of callousness and indiffer- 
ence, we can now afford to permit ourselves the 
luxury of an excess of caring and of concern. It 
is easier to cool a zealot than it is to warm a 
corporation. 

An ancient Greek scholar was once asked to 
predict when the Greeks would achieve victory 
in Athens. He replied, *We shall achieve victory 
in Athens and justice in Athens when those who 
are not injured are as indignant as those who 
are." 

And so shall it be with this problem of human 
rights in this country. o 
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Man and His Environment 


Excerpts from an address by the president of US Plywood-Champion Papers, Inc. 


BY GENE C. BREWER 


When we read in our newspapers about the prob- 
lems of lower-income housing in our major cities 
such as New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Ange- 
les or whatever, we find similar problems exist 
in other countries—and they are the same basic 
ones that existed in ancient nations whose once 
proud and great cities have long since decayed 
and vanished. 

With that lesson before us, how did our cities 
get in their present shape? Perhaps it would be 
sufficient to say that we went at the job of creat- 
ing our cities haphazardly: piecemeal. As our 
cities grew, we added to them by sections, neigh- 
borhoods and districts without conscious design 
or concept, often unrelated to any functional 
overall purpose. As our horizontal mobility in- 
creased with the coming of the automobile and 
the development of electric power, our cities ex- 
ploded in every direction. 

I believe that the business community, includ- 
ing the design professionals, should play the key 
role in rebuilding our existing cities and design- 
ing and building entirely new ones. For business, 
in the purest sense, is the dynamic force that 
gathers resources and knowledge, transforms 
them into goods and services of negotiable, con- 
crete value and distributes them broadly to our 
people. 

I cannot see how we can hope to reap maxi- 
mum benefits from rebuilding housing only in the 
blighted areas unless we do a thorough job in the 
entire city itself. The decline of adjacent middle- 
income housing also must be met. This is a poten- 
tial billion-dollar challenge. Can your imagina- 
tion provide some practical answers? 

A rehabilitation job on the entire city, in all 
of its staggering ramifications, would bring it 
back to viable and enjoyable life and allow it to 
fulfill the promise it once had and must have 
again. 

Several of our nation's largest corporations are 
becoming active in this field in an interesting 
way. They have accepted contracts from the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Development to 
work on experimental housing programs. They 
are applying the systems engineering techniques, 
perfected in space exploration, to the problems 
of our cities. 

Another aspect of the problem is land use, and 
the best land use at that. We in the forest indus- 
tries have been obliged by economic realities to 
learn how to use our forestlands at the highest 
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levels, to make them produce greater volume and 
higher quality trees and then to replant in growing 
cycles that can last anywhere from 25 to 75 years 
or more. 

This fact of forest resource responsibility, I re- 
gret, sometimes appears to be wholly ignored by 
extremists who seek, from time to time, to forbid 
wood harvesting forever. We face daily the strug- 
gle to retain enough commercial timberland to 
fulfill our national wood fiber requirements. Even 
our friends, the architects, who love wood as a 
construction and decorative material, have some- 
times arrayed themselves against us when huge 
new parks, wilderness or scenic areas appeared 
more compelling than the economic viability of 
our rural society which is so necessary to the in- 
dustry’s continued prosperity. 

It is predicted that by the year 2000, land use 
for homes, schools and factories will be up 200 
percent; for reservoirs, 180 percent; and for 
transportation, 125 percent. 

There is a myth abroad that we do not have 
enough land for these and other purposes. The 
key here is not the amount of land available; it is 
how we use the land. 

One of the techniques we could perhaps apply 
would be to make our city core more vertical than 
horizontal. We cannot house twice as many peo- 
ple by letting our cities sprawl twice as far into 
the countryside. They are already in their great 
bulk, too far removed from the center city, with 
continuing withering away of downtown areas 
and convenience for employment. This will force 
us, at long last, to face something we have never 
yet faced, making high-density living pleasant, 
whether in existing cities or in cities yet to be 
built. 

And here is where the architectural profession 
should introduce and insist upon design integrity. 
This problem cries out for creativity of the high- 
est order. 

Secretary of Agriculture Orville Freeman, 
deeply concerned with urban/rural imbalance, is 
hopeful that entirely new towns and cities may 
provide a better answer than we have today. In 
discussing “cities of tomorrow,” his department 
envisions an American landscape dotted with 
communities that include a blend of small cities, 
new towns, and growing villages—each of these 
a cluster with its own jobs and industries, its own 
college or university, its own medical center, its 
own cultural, entertainment and recreational 
centers, and with an agriculture fully sharing in 
the national prosperity. 


The Secretary asks whether it would not be 
possible, by creating numbers of these communi- 
ties, for 300 million Americans to live in less con- 
gestion than 200 million live in today? With more 
than 70 percent of our people concentrated in 
urban areas, this is worth serious consideration. 

There are several conditions that must exist if 
together we are to solve this monumental prob- 
lem of building and rebuilding our cities. My list 
numbers 10 preliminary but essential elements, 
and while they may seem impossible to accom- 
plish, I would remind you that Hercules faced 12 
such tasks—and did them all. 

1. We must recognize the enormity of the job and 
approach it with full recognition of the united na- 
tional effort it will require. 

2. We must develop new technologies to match 
the task and new designs using them. 

3. We must create the financing to make it feasi- 
ble, a major consideration. 

4. We must bring about a vastly improved rela- 
tionship between government at all levels and 
business and labor which in the end will carry 
major responsibilities. 

5. We will have to overhaul the antiquated prop- 
erty tax structure which penalizes improvements 
and subsidizes deterioration. 

6. We must achieve the best practical building 
codes and improved zoning regulations conso- 
nant with technological advances. 

7. We must have willing acceptance by unions of 
more realistic labor practices, modern technology 
and construction techniques. The craft unions 
must accelerate their programs of training the 
"untrained." 

8. We must have the fullest opportunity for all 
elements.of our society to participate. Education 
must play an important role here. All our youth 
must learn economic and social responsibilities. 
9. We must have the fullest possible participa- 
tion and guidance from the design professions in 
planning and following through with the work so 
that its great creative talents can be translated 
into positive urban progress. 

10. We must not lose sight of the fact that this 
effort is not confined to improving housing but to 
all aspects of human environment. It must be a 
common effort to bring the disadvantaged and 
untrained into the mainstream of the American 
society. 

A great challenge—you bet it is. But those of 
us who have benefited the most from the Ameri- 
can system must be willing to demonstrate that 
free men in a free society can work for the com- 
mon good and that whether it is a barn raising or 
city reconstruction group effort, we can make it 
happen, and quickly. 

Now you are probably thinking to yourselves, 
"Just where do we come in?" 


Everyone involved in the construction industry 
must be prepared to go far beyond his traditional 
scope in order to reach our goals. The architect 
must be prepared to be freed from technical de- 
tails that may be better solved by manufacturers 
or installers. The architect must be able to work 
with technical information and not be bogged 
down with it. The architect must be prepared to 
work with broad environmental, social and eco- 
nomic problems and rely upon others in the chain 
of construction events in order to solve detailed 
systems and subsystems problems. However, he 
must grasp the new systems and work with them, 
or risk being pushed to the background. 

I earlier referred to the need for new technol- 
ogies as one of the necessary elements in the solu- 
lion of urban reconstruction. We also need new 
technologies in planning, in design, in construc- 
tion methods, in the manufacture of building ma- 
terials and components. 

Architects must design with lower costs and 
greater efficiency in mind, and the costs must be 
accurately estimated. To do this, the plans must 
be adhered to closely and not used as a general 
guide. There is a great opportunity to let your 
creative genius flow. Henry Willard Austin said 
that “Genius, that power which dazzles mortal 
eyes, is often perseverance in disguise." 

You have it in your power to be modern-day 
Leonardo da Vincis, possessed of esthetic sense, 
engineering acumen and the virtue of ingenuity 
inspired by creativity. 

I've heard that you are concerned that the “big 
corporation" is taking over. It is true that a num- 
ber of industrial organizations are getting in- 
volved, and high time. The motivations are sev- 
eral: a growing sense of social responsibility; the 
demand for a broad array of skills; and enlight- 
ened self-interest, embracing a host of things. 

The big corporation is but one approach as the 
record already shows a number of successful ef- 
forts by smaller entrepreneurs regularly engaged 
in the building industry. In this national crisis, we 
must employ all our talents if we are to prevail. 

Within this framework, the contributions of 
your profession are essential as a vital ingredient 
in a success formula. However, no one is going to 
knock your door down. Like the rest of us, you 
must be concerned and involved. And let that 
concern and involvement be known. Offer your 
dreams, your plans, your designs and your pro- 
fessional services. 

Our cities cry out for innovation and livability 
in design. It is also urgent that you plan the new 
cities that are bound to come so they will have 
the warmth, the grace and the efficiency that will 
encourage people to dwell there. These are not 
easy tasks, but they are great challenges and great 
opportunities for you. 
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The social program of the 
Northwest portion of the 1968 
AIA convention officially 

begins and ends in the Portland 
Hilton Hotel, but in between, 

the genuine local spirit breaks 
forth as registrants enjoy 

the informality of Alderbrook 

in Washington State. 

The Hilton's International Club 
with its garden plaza is 

the site of the President's 
Reception on a delightful summer 
evening. Robert L. Durham, FAIA, 
and wife Marjorie are joined 

in the receiving line 

by the president-designate, 
George E. Kassabaum, FAIA, 
who makes his acceptance speech 
two nights later at the Annual 
Dinner and Dance. The Host 
Chapter Party takes place on the 
country estate across the 
Oregon line as dancers, 
musicians and a wood carver 
are housed in a half-dozen tents 
sprinkled about a sprawling 
lawn that ambles toward a lake. 
The evening is topped by an 
old-fashioned picnic supper with 
smoked salmon, of course. 
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With delegates housed in 
several major downtown hotels 
and in neighboring motels, 
the Portland Memorial Coliseum, 
in essence, becomes the hub 
of convention activity. It is 
the locale of a variety of 
events—from the opening theme 
session of “Man” (President 
Durham, Whitney M. Young Jr., 
Gene C. Brewer, Donald Canty) 
to the professional and product 
exhibits to the computer 
center equipped with teletype 
consoles and to the traditional 
Awards Luncheon (I. M. Pei, FAIA, 
accepting the coveted 
Architectural Firm Award on 
behalf of his partnership). 
The Festival Hall of Exhibits, 
with registration and related 
service facilities, truly 
lives up to its name 
with colorful banners, trees 
and flowers. The queues 
for the beer and sandwich buffet 
seem to get longer and longer 
and even the telephone 
booths are doing a SRO (sitting 
room only) business a good 
part of the time. 
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The Challenge of Urbanization 


Summary of the Purves Memorial Lecture by the British economist and author 


BY BARBARA WARD 


The world is urbanizing. Cities grow by 4 percent 
a year, the biggest cities twice as quickly. By the 
middle of the next century, 80 percent of the 
people in developed countries will live in urban- 
ized areas. So will 50 percent of the human race. 
When we talk of the cities, we talk of the future 
of humanity. 

But what kind of future? Throughout most of 
history, the city has been the image of the full, 
stimulating, urbane and civilized life, parent of 
the arts and sciences, builder of culture, inno- 
vator, creator, But there have been times when 
the city became the symbol of social disintegra- 
tion and collapse. As the Roman Empire declined, 
disorder and rebellion at the core of Rome, the 
great imperial city, began to make the whole sys- 
tem ungovernable. So the growth of cities does 
not of itself promise us a more urbane world. It 
may bring violence, revolt and collapse. 

In many parts of the world, the second alterna- 
tive is becoming a menacing possibility. All 
through the developing areas, cities are the tar- 
gets of mass migrations from depressed rural re- 
gions as population piles up ahead of jobs and 
peasants move from the workless countryside to 
the only slightly less workless cities. In parts of 
the developed world, notably in America, the 
emergence of urban ghettos threatens civic order 
and advance. Everywhere, from San Francisco 
to Vladivostok, big cities are centers of conges- 
tion, pollution and frustration. The urban world 
threatens to become an urban mess. 

One fundamental reason for this is that urban 
change is, on the whole, not subject to rational 
control or purposive policy. Like Topsy, the 
cities “just growed” and continue to do so. They 
are, in a very real sense, a byproduct of the vari- 
ous phases of the technological and industrial 
revolution. It would be expecting too much of 
blind events if out of such an undirected and 
flamboyant release of energy, social convulsion, 
man-made artifacts, machines, congestion and 
dirt, chance had fashioned a gracious, beautiful 
and fully functioning urban system. 


We know the phases of the urban revolution. 
Industry took work out of the fields, into the 
cities, into urban lofts, sweatshops and dark 
satanic mills. When the wealthier people could 
escape from the new dirt and congestion, they 
did, and the suburban phenomenon began in the 
1850s. First trains, then the all-triumphant auto- 
mobile took the suburbs further and further out. 
As they expanded, the city’s spread reached out 
to the next city’s sprawl, and unused nature and 
farmland vanished before the inexorable ad- 
vance, At the same time, the journey to work, 
in lemming-like surges, morning and evening, 
lengthened and lengthened, and as the freeways 
grew to meet peak-hour travel, crawling con- 
crete obliterated more of the city surroundings, 
scooped through urban communities and, con- 
verging at the center, buried slums deeper under 
skyways and overpasses—and still accommo- 
dated only 20 percent of the commuters. The final 
triumph of this uncoordinated growth may be 
those vast megalopoles: Chipitts, San-San and 
Boswash. In Europe, Belgium is very nearly a 
“spread country” and without drastic controls all 
southeast England could become an extension of 
London. 

In the developing world, the pattern is a little 
different. The great cities are nearly all seaports 
set up to serve the export sectors of otherwise 
undeveloped countries. They grew ahead of the 
whole economy. But now, with massive growth 
in population and stagnation on the land, they 
fill up with the despairing squatters and ring the 
better areas with the miserable rings of favellas 
and barrios which make even Dickens’ London 
a salubrious place. 

We all know the rising intensity of the evils 
which flow from the urban avalanche. We can 
begin with the inconvenience of travel which all 
can share. We can go on to the retreat of the non- 
urban so that recreation in healthy, beautiful sur- 
roundings increasingly costs hours in traffic 
blocks and enough advance planning to fight the 
equivalent of a military campaign. Suburban life 
isolates communities and, in particular, con- 
demns women to a vitamin-deficient diet of 
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chauffeuring and chores. Communities are built 
which lack a full, rich range of education, culture, 
age groups, income groups, class and, in many 
nations, race. The polarization along lines of class 
and color grows more intense. And finally we 
reach the really murderous, self-perpetuating 
evils of poverty breeding poverty in the ghettos 
and the slums. Here, poverty is the spark to ig- 
nite an urban conflagration. Here are the fester- 
ing centers of revolt in developed lands, of full- 
scale revolution in what, 20 years from now, 
with another 2 billion inhabitants, may well be 
ghetto continents. 

What can be done? The first step is to admit 
that further drift will not correct what drift made 
inevitable in the first place. Leaving the urban 
system to take care of itself is the first recipe for 
disaster. The second is to see that the reforms 
are on a scale to meet problems which have been 
created by a vast number of interlocking changes 
and which demand recognition on a comparable 
scale. This is not to say that immediate rela- 
tively small-scale improvements should not be 
attempted. After the war, with half central Lon- 
don flat, the rebuilding of whole areas was pre- 
ceded by the installation of prefabs, the little 
temporary houses which could be plugged into 
existing facilities—gas, power, water mains— 
and house the homeless while the larger plans 
went forward. Rehabilitation in every ghetto by 
local labor—the amount of refurbishing to de- 
pend on the useful length of life of the houses, 
so much for five-year houses, so much for 10- 
year and so on—should be underway this sum- 
mer, to restore the sense of movement and hope. 

But really effective urban action demands 
something much more comprehensive. We have 
in fact to ask what purpose an urban order 
should serve, how men can live in it as citizens, 
how they can stop suffering it and begin enjoying 
it—and this demands answers of scale, of vision, 
of courage which, happily, are beginning to show 
signs of breaking through citizen apathy or, more 
often, citizen bewilderment. I would call these 
new plans the first attempt to apply systems 
analysis to the urban problem and to see to it that 
solutions are as complex as the evils they are 
supposed to cure. 

Let me give one or two examples from Eu- 
rope. After trying the greenbelt and the new 
town, Britain is now looking at the whole urban 
region. Drift would leave London to reach 
Brighton by the usual road—the land sales of 
private owners and private developers pushing 
sprawl ever further out. Thus a new principle: 
There must be urban centers of high culture and 
activity to offset London's sucking pull. South- 
ampton, Swindon, Milton Keynes have been sur- 
veyed as possible counterforces. Within them, 
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neighborhoods will be built round facilities and 
centers of attraction: universities, technical 
schools, cultural areas. Within them traffic is 
small-scale; people can walk. Between them 
quick transit takes people all over the urban re- 
gion. Between regions, even more rapid transit, 
on Japanese lines, keeps communication open to 
the great centers. The rebuilt neighborhoods offer 
a restoration of the small-scale community 
needed for young families, but the traffic mix en- 
ables citizens to have access to all parts of their 
urban world. 

At the same time, between the urban regions, 
agricultural and natural areas are fully protected 
against the urban tide and strip parks, starting at 
the heart of the city, lead out to the non- 
urban world, giving lateral access to greenness 
and freshness inside the city and protecting the 
essential ecological and biological balance needed 
for fresh air and water in the whole urban en- 
vironment. Naturally, pollution control goes with 
this concept and already, after three years of 
more stringent regulation along the Thames, 
herons are nesting again and fresh water fish are 
reappearing below Teddington Lock. 

Paris is evolving a similar approach. It involves 
linked communities along the Seine basin and 
constructing a side connection with rapid transit 
to Orleans. In Japan, the latest schemes look to 
multiple urban centers to take the intolerable 
pressures off Tokyo. In the United States, com- 
parable concepts underlie the Detroit metropoli- 
tan plan which calls for a wholly new twin city 
at Lake Huron to enable Detroit to be rebuilt 
without another engulfing wave of population 
which would make impossible that massive pro- 
vision of new housing without which escape 
from the urban ghetto is ruled out. 

This systems approach is without question the 
only adequate intellectual response to the chal- 
lenge of the urban revolution. It has its new and 
liberating instrument: the computer which per- 
mits men to gather and correlate information 
about the whole operational field in time to 
formulate policies that are not outdated by 
events. It calls on the most exciting pattern of 
work to emerge in this century: the team of di- 
verse talents and disciplines working within a 
common strategy. It also has very strict implica- 
tions for society which citizens have to confront. 
It implies a strategy of urban development in 
which a master concept is accepted in place of 
the wholly undirected operations of the market. 
The savings to the community are, of course, vast 
if urban development follows designated poles of 
growth where facilities can be installed at less 
cost and scarce time saved by rational transpor- 
tation. But there will be protests from some sec- 
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BY MRS. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


I can think of no more perfect set- 
ting in which to discuss the subject 
of man and design and nature than 
this great city with its snowy peaks 
on the horizon, its spectacular set- 
ting near a great river and a great 
ocean. Portland is blessed to have 
such a setting where men can enjoy 
both the pace and excitement of the 
city and the solitude and beauty of 
the countryside. 

And then it's good to be here 
among people whose handiwork I 
have seen across the face of this 
land. The man whose name this 
lecture bears—B. Y. Morrison— 
was a horticulturist of great skill 
and knowledge and imagination. 

So I hasten to tell you that I 
speak to you today not as an expert 
but only as a citizen deeply con- 
cerned about the relationship be- 
tween the natural world and the 
world we are building. 

As you may know, my concern 
has been expressed in an effort 
called "beautification." I think you 
also know what lies beneath that 
rather inadequate word, For beauti- 
fication, to my mind, is far more 
than a matter of cosmetics. To me, 
it describes the whole effort to 
bring the natural world and the 
man-made world into harmony; to 
bring order, usefulness and delight 
to our whole environment. And 
that, of course, only begins with 
trees and flowers and landscaping. 

When the President called for a 
planning study for the great Po- 
tomac basin, you—the AlA—re- 
sponded with a task force report 
which expressed all that I imply by 
the word beautification. It stressed 
not only esthetics and pollution 
control but economic development, 
transportation and industrial and 
residential patterns. Now that the 
President has placed many of your 
recommendations before the Con- 
gress, I hope all of you will join the 
effort to translate into reality the 
| dream of a model Potomac basin. 

If you think I mean writing your 
Congressmen and Senators to sup- 
port the Potomac National River 
Bill, you are absolutely right! If you 


think I méan urging local imple- 
mentation in Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, the District of 
Columbia, you are also right. 

If we are to obtain the vital bal- 
ance of nature and architecture and 
man, the architects must become 
thoughtful political activists. 

As a people, Americans have 
prized the virtues of the land: sim- 
plicity, honesty, hard work, physi- 
cal courage, individualism, opti- 
mism, faith. A preponderance of 


concrete and asphalt, of fumes, | 


haze and screeches, go against our 
grain in a cultural way, as well as 
a biological way. Both dimensions 
of our makeup have been offended 
and poisoned. 

Today, environmental questions 
are matters for architects and lay- 
men alike. They are questions, lit- 
erally, of life and death. Can we 
have a building boom and beauty, 
too? Must progress inevitably mean 
a shabbier environment? Must suc- 
cess spoil nature's bounty? 

Insistently, and with growing vol- 
ume, citizens everywhere in Amer- 
ica demand that we turn our build- 
ing to a sensible human purpose. 

We are being asked to develop a 
wholly new conservation. For the 
American architect, I think the new 
conservation means first, a concern 
for the total environment, not just 
the individual building but the en- 
tire community. No one knows 
better than you that the loveliest 
building can be nullified if there is 
no sign control ordinance, or if it 
sits in a pocket of hazy gray smoke. 

The answers cannot be found in 
piecemeal reform, The job requires 
really thoughtful interrelation of 
the whole environment: not only in 
buildings but parks; not only parks 
but highways; not only highways 
but open spaces and greenbelts. 

When the mew conservation 
speaks of the vast rebuilding that 
America must undertake, it does 
not mean on the old terms of free- 
ways ripping through neighbor- 
hoods and parks, or of drab public 
housing, so all-alike that it reminds 
one of Gertrude Stein's phrase, 
“There's no there there.” It means 
a creative environment where peo- 
ple's imagination amd variety of 
choice can flourish. 

In the realm of transportation, 
one has only to think of Williams- 
burg, where cars are the exception, 
or of Expo where there were a half- 
dozen charming ways of moving 
about, to imagine what our commu- 
nities could be like if we applied 
all that we can do. 
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In a related field, Congress has- 
been considering a modest meas- 
ure, the Highway Beautification 
Act, that would help states land- 
scape their new freeways, build 
some picnic areas and diminish the 
advertising that sprouts along pub- 
lic rights-of-way. 

Vermont has moved faster and 
this spring passed a measure to ban 
all billboards in the state. Instead, 
they substituted an ingenious sys- 
tem of roadside information booths. 
As Vermonters know, tourists were 
not attracted by a forest of signs. 

The great challenge now is to 
rally citizens outside the architec- 
tural community so that not only 
designers but city officials, busi- 
nessmen and plain citizens will 
Share your concern for the total 
environment. 

Second, the new conservation 
will ask that the architect design 
with people in mind: seek to build 
an environment on a truly human 
scale. 

I earnestly hope that our civiliza- 
tion is remembered for more than 
its mammoth freeways and vast 
urban superblocks; for more than 
the isolated, impersonal, gigantic 


B. Y. Morrison Lecture 


Sponsored by the US Department 
of Agriculture's Research Service 
to recognize and encourage out- 
standing accomplishments in the 
Science and practice of ornamental 
horticulture, the lecture is to be 
given annually by an individual 
chosen for significant contributions 
to the field. 

"The choice of Mrs. Lyndon B. 
Johnson to give the first Morrison 
Memorial Lecture was almost in- 
evitable," said Secretary of Agri- 
culture Freeman in introducing the 
First Lady to the AIA audience. 
"She has been one of the single 
most powerful influences on orna- 
mental horticulture that this coun- 
try has ever known. She has gen- 
erated unprecedented interest and 
support in this science." 

The first director of the National 
Arboretum, B. Y. Morrison, created 
the Glenn Dale azaleas. It was par- 
ticularly appropriate, then, that Mr. 
Freeman should use the occasion of 
the lecture to announce the devel- 
opment by department scientists of 
two new azaleas—one to be known 
as "Ben Morrison," the other as 
“Mrs. LBJ.” Mr. Freeman suggested 
that the latter would be a natural 
in the new Blair House Gardens. 


Erien 


public housing projects of our cities. 
Too many of these great projects 
seem to me to be reproaches, not 
signs of progress, 

The architecture which excites 
me most is made for delight and in- 
timacy, for the enjoyment of those 
who inhabit it. 

For instance, Philadelphia has 
found a way to depress its new 
Delaware River Expressway and 
will put a pedestrian plaza on top, 
binding the city to its waterfront. 
It says, "People matter, not just 
traffic." Ghirardelli Square in San 
Francisco is a marvel of attractions 
and surprises for the strolling shop- 
per. Niccolet Mall in Minneapolis 
is an inviting, lively, commercial 
area built to make shopping a 
pleasure. 

This concern for human values, 
human scale, human enjoyment 
also means preserving what is his- 
toric and good. Georgetown, of 
course, is a famous example of how 
the past can serve the present. And 
in Savannah, Georgia, history- 
minded architects have marked 
1100 priceless old homes to be re- 
stored. 

At HemisFair, the planners have 
built a great modern exposition 
area, but 30 old buildings have 
been lovingly preserved and re- 
Stored, and they are among the 
most colorful punctuation marks at 
the HemisFair complex. 

Concern for the whole environ- 
ment; attention to the human scale; 
and, finally, a new emphasis upon 
areas of natural beauty, both inside 
the city and beyond its borders, are 
three essential ingredients. 

The 20th century citizen, no less 
than his ancestor of another age, 
craves and needs to be reminded 
of his place in nature. The park, the 
public garden, the shady forest 
trail the tree-lined river winding 
through a city: These are not only 
physical but spiritual resources. 

Fortunately, our ancestors real- 
ized this. So New York has its Cen- 
tral Park, and more than a dozen 
other cities once had their park 
systems laid out by Frederick Law 
Olmsted. 

Who can imagine Washington 
without its hundreds of green oases 
—526 triangles and squares to be 
exact, the legacy of l'Enfant—its 
old Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, its 
thousands of trees and open skies? 
Who can fail to delight in San 
Antonio’s meandering little river, 
through the heart of the city, lined 
with walkways, terraced gardens, 
busy outdoor cafes? New York's 


To bring delight to our environ- 
ment is, in the words of Mrs. 
Lyndon B. Johnson, part of the 
effort of bringing the natural — 
and the man-made worlds into 
harmony. Mrs. Johnson's Com: 
mittee for a More Beautiful Cap- 
ital brought delight to Buchanan 
Elementary School in Washing- 
ton in the form of a playground ;. 
by landscape architect Paul = 
Friedberg. The basketball court, C 
used also as an amphitheater, 

was designed with Simon | 
Breines, FAIA. 


` 


Paley Plaza with its rushing water- 
fall is more than a triumph of urban 
design. It is a reminder to the city 
dweller that there is a world be- 
yond the asphalt and concrete; It is 
a touch of nature in the city din. 

It is a challenge to every public- 


spirited American architect, to 
every planner interested in the new 
conservation: a challenge to pro- 
vide such pleasant lingering places 
wherever they are needed. The 
Landand Water Conservation Fund 
which is before Congress at the 
present time is offering a once-in-a- 


| lifetime opportunity to acquire van- 


ishing open space, both in the city 
and on its fringes. 

For too many of the youth in our 
cities the experience of nature has 
been polluted water, and a “no 
swimming" sign. The tensions and 
ill effects of a poor environment 
will continue until there is enough 
open space, for challenge and re- 
freshment, close to home, 

In my own experience right now, 
nature is encountered most closely 
when I leave the city to go to our 
ranch. I quickly then come in tune 
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n 
with the great rhythms of life. I 
always know whether it's a new 
moon or a full moon or the dark of 
the moon. When storms come, I 
participate in them—thrill at the 
great black thunderheads and the 
crackle of lightning and the majes- 
ty of thunder. I rediscover a sense 
of hearing and I smell all the blos- 
soms and grasses in the afternoon 
air after a rain. And it's good for 
‘my spirits. 

This participation in the seasons 
and the weather is one of the most 
vital and renewing experiences of 
life, too important to be reserved 
for vacations or for the few. 

Accomplishing all these things 
will require a major undertaking by 
America’s architects. So deep is the 
environmental crisis, so urgent is 
the demand for change, that archi- 
tecture must become not only a 
profession but a form of public 
service. 

When so many are affected by 
your work, you are serving not only 
the client who commissions your 
work and pays your fee: The public 
is also your client. When so many 
need your help, it becomes urgent 
that you look beyond the usual 
market for new areas to serve. 

That is why I was heartened— 
no, jubilant—when your new presi- 
dent, Mr. Kassabaum, told the House 
Public Works Committee that AIA 
members are entering the ghetto, 
tackling urban blight, whether the 
client can afford traditional fees. 

And now, I hope that I can enlist 
you in solving three specific prob- 
lems which are very much on my 
mind, 

First, there is the problem of cre- 
ating design conscience in every 
major community. Well over a cen- 
tury ago, Henry Thoreau said, “It 
would ‘be worthwhile if in each 
town there were a committee ap- 
pointed to see that the beauty of 
the town received no detriment.” 

Washington has its Fine Arts 
Commission and its Committee for 
a More Beautiful Capital. Surely it 
might be a major step if other cities 
had similar public bodies, led by 
architects and planners, to act not 
as censors but as educators and 
guides and leaders toward a sane 

| and decent environment. I hope 
that each AIA chapter might con- 
sider this and persuade your local 
governments to establish such cata- 
lytic groups. 

Second, there is the problem of 


unsightly shopping centers. How’ 


many are monuments to our lack of 
imagination, to our indifference? 
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Too many suburban shopping cen- 
ters offer a depressing spectacle: 
vast, desertlike parking lots, and 
dull and uninviting buildings. The 
shopping center has become a sort 
of urban strip-mine—a place of ex- 
ploitation when it could be a vital 
and attractive village center. 

Finally, there is one of the most 
difficult problems: the ugly, ragged 
city fringes, the blatant neon jun- 
gles at the entrance to metropolis. 
If there is any place in urban Amer- 
ica where the natural world and the 
man-made world are at odds, it is 
at the city’s edge. I hope that archi- 
tects and planning commissions 
and metropolitan governments ad- 
dress themselves to this blight now 
and find some solutions before the 
visual chaos becomes irreversible 
and unendurable. 

We meet here to talk about na- 
ture, about design, about the envi- 
ronment. But what we are really 
discussing is people, not abstrac- 
tions but human beings. 

One day I was walking by a drab 
and crudely vandalized elementary 
school in Southeast Washington. 
One of your members was with me, 


BY ORVILLE L. FREEMAN 


James Fergusson, whose historical 
work is a classic in your field, re- 
ferred to architecture as queen of 
the fine arts. I feel privileged to 
speak to you members of the AIA 
who are in the service of that 
queen. 

My theme today is a rather broad 
one: the philosophy and operation 
of public forests and open ranges 
as a trust for future generations. 
Perhaps my job can be made easier 
if I were to borrow something from 
the subject of architecture and use 
it as a framework for my brief ex- 
position. 

The ancient Roman architect Vi- 
truvius, as you know—and as I re- 
cently learned — maintained that 
the three qualities that distinguish 
a fine building are stability, utility 
and beauty. These three qualities 
lend themselves perfectly to my 
theme. For if they are the marks of 


" 
and looking at the broken windows 


| know that the nature we are con- 


he made a remark I couldn't forget: 
"A rock through a window," he 
said, “is an opinion." 

Today that school—Buchanan— 
is a new place. A private donor 
underwrote the efforts of our com- 
mittee, and now the school's com- 
munity plaza offers city children 
delights once found only in the 
country: cascading water, hills to 
climb, a deep amphitheater for 
games, dancing and other diver- 
sions. Seeing that hopeful place, I 


cerned with, ultimately, is human 
nature. That is the point of the 
beautification movement and that, 
finally, is the point of architecture. 
Winston Churchill said, "First 
we shape our buildings and then 
they shape us." And the same is 
true of our highways, our parks, 
our public buildings, the environ- 
ment.we create: They shape us. 
You are shaping people, shaping 
lives. And so your countrymen are 
looking to you for creative insights, 
deep compassion, bold leadership. 
lam sure you will give them noth- 
ing less. o 


a fine building, then the National 
Forest System has been built well 
according to architectural princi- 
ples—and conservation principles 
too, which are pretty much the 
same, as I will show. 

This edifice to conservation 
reared by the US Department of 
Agriculture has been a landmark 
by which others have guided their 
efforts in almost the same way, in 
a manner of speaking, that the 
Gothic cathedrals served as land- 
marks for similar though smaller 
constructions. 

The qualities that Vitruvius 
spoke about are, in essence, the 
foundation on which the philoso- 
phy and operation of the public 
lands entrusted to our Forest Ser- 
vice rests. Let me touch briefly on 
them, one by one, in the hope that 
they ‘will illuminate the entire 
structure as it appears now and 
will in the years to come. 

Stability in national forest man- 
agement means the assurance of a 
continuous supply of renewable 
natural resources from these public 
lands. The days of cutting down 
vast tracts of timber, leaving be- 
hind a badly impaired land and 
moving on to other areas ready for 
the axe, are gone forever. 


Both government and private in- 
dustry have long recognized that 


i 


forest resources are limited and 
that more can be gained in the long 
run through scientific management 
of these resources than through the 
long past 'cut-and-get-out" method. 

Stability in the national forests— 
and, I might add, in many large pri- 
vate forest holdings—is attained 
through the sustained-yield princi- 
ple. In practice, such renewable 
resources in our forests as water, 
wood, wildlife and forage are de- 
veloped individually in a way that 
assures a high-level output of each 
resource without impairing the 
land's productivity. 

Through the sustained-yield prin- 
ciple, it is possible to maintain an 
indefinite state of resource abun- 
dance, This is made even more pos- 
sible when our efforts are aided by 
forestry research, by effective plan- 
ning and protection, and by con- 
trolled production and harvesting. 

Based on this principle alone, we 
need fear no shortage of forest re- 
sources for future generations. 

Utility is the second architec- 
tural quality I want to talk about 
as it applies to the conservation of 
forest resources. These resources, 
I would emphasize, are not frozen 
assets. From the beginning of the 
national forests they were meant 
to be used for “the greatest good 
of the greatest number in the long 
run," 

This utilitarian philosophy is the 
backbone of national forest man- 
agement. We call it the multiple 
use principle. In essence, it recog- 
nizes the needs of all forest users 
and motivates foresters toward 
managing forest lands in a way 
that will benefit most people. 

Though this principle had been 
iu practice for years it was not 
until 1960 that Congress gave it 
official recognition with the pas- 
sage of the Multiple Use-Sustained 
Yield Act. 

A look ahead to the year 2000 
will give- you some idea of how 
important this principle of using 
all forest resources is to the na- 
tion. In just a few decades, there 
will be over 300 million of us in 
this country, on the same amount 
of land. 

It should be quite obvious that 
a planned, systematic use and re- 
newal of all forest resources is the 
only way that we can meet this 
variety of increased future needs. 
There will be exceptions to this 
public land policy, to be sure. The 
Forest Service has pioneered the 
concept of setting aside certain 
lands for wilderness and esthetic 
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Information Center, Cape Perpetua, 
Oregon, above, and Ranger Station, 
Inyo National Forest, California, are 
compatible additions to our parks. 


purposes. These lands have a spe- 
cial significance for many of our 
people and are as necessary in 
their way as are the working, pro- 
ductive forests. 

Our National Forest System 
rests, then, on utility: multipurpose 
uses for many different kinds of 
forest users. You can well see that 
conflicts over the priority of uses 
or misunderstanding about the 
philosophy of multiple use may 
sometimes occur. In many cases, 
this could be cleared up if certain 
forest users looked beyond their 
particular interests and adopted 
the long-range vision. of forest 
managers who see enough for all 
through planned development and 
use of all resources. 

The third quality—beauty—is 
synonymous with our public lands. 
Some of the most esthetically 
pleasing landscapes are found in 
our national forests. 

To demonstrate our concern 
about esthetic values and our abil- 
ity to safeguard them, our Forest 
Service is now engaged on a large 
scale in "environmental architec- 
ture." Its members are aided in this 
by a staff of professional landscape 
architects and by research into the 
development of better concepts and 
methods of landscape management. 
Our objective is to fit into the forest 
landscape such activities as road 
construction, watershed work, rec- 
reation development and logging 


in a way that will enhance or pro- 
tect scenic values. We are, for in- 
stance, beginning to get away from 
the square and rectangular Socks 
characteristic of cutting a limited 
area clear of timber, This, we 
found, can be done in patterns re- 
sembling natural configurations of 
the landscape and be less. objec- 
tionable to the eye. 

I would like to mention two other 
points that are connected with our 
trust. Since 1961 architects in the 
Forest Service as well as architects 
outside of the federal government 
have been designing visitor infor- 
mation centers for the national for- 
ests. We have over 30 of these cen- 
ters, ranging from converted forest 
guard stations to the newest, archi- 
tecturally advanced facility at Cape 
Perpetua on the Oregon coast. 

These centers were designed and 
built according to their environ- 
ment and the function they were 
to serve. Public response to them 
has been excellent. There we try to 
get across, to a population that is 
becoming more and more urban- 
ized, the values and benefits of 
forest conservation—benefits not 
only to the people but to the na- 
tional economy and well-being. 

This need to inform people of 
the importance of resources is am 
extension of what we have been 
doing, in a different way, with small 
private forest landowners. Through 
technical help and other assistance 
we seek to encourage more of them 
to adopt the sustained yield prin- 
ciple and other scientific forest 
management in order to better meet 
the nation's future timber needs. 

It is an important job for us be- 
cause over 70 percent of the com- 
mercial forests are owned by pri- 
vate citizens, Also, better rural con- 
ditions and development in many 
instances depend a great deal on 
à good and continuous supply of 
local wood. While the public-forest 
sector may be secure as far as 
future generations are concerned, 
there is much to be done to bring 
our private-forest sector up to a 
more acceptable level of develop- 
ment and productivity. 

But here, our own National For- 
est System is a landmark and a 
beacon pointing the way to forest 
conservation in the best sense of 
the term. A system based on sta- | 
bility, utility and beauty. As more 
private forest owners build on the 
same principles I have outlined, the 
surer we will be of the capability 
of the nation's forest resources to 
meet future demands. o 
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It seems appropriate for me to di- 
rect these remarks to what I believe 
to be the close relationship be- 
tween the concepts of the natural 
scientist and the practical and hu- 
mane considerations of the archi- 
tect, a view reinforced by my asso- 
ciation with the architects on the 
Potomac report. 

Certainly there need not be a 
conflict between city and nature. 
To achieve balance, however, will 
clearly require both design and 
management. Like many laymen, I 
have a naive faith in architects and 
their ability to give us a beautiful 
world. Now and again this faith is 
shaken by what I see; but architects 
do write well and are apparently 
eager to save and be saved. I should 
like to help out, even if only by 
providing a point of view. 

As a professional I am mesmer- 
ized by complexity. Thus, I am of- 
ten addicted to telling other pro- 
fessionals and the larger public 
how complicated things are (in- 
deed because they are) and equally 
given to saying so in a specialized 
jargon adapted to my specialty, 
not to the problem. While I believe 
firmly that it is often "the little 
things that count," I feel equally 
strongly that a conscious aware- 
ness of general principles is essen- 


tial in dealing intelligently with 
the environment. I believe equally 
strongly that while ethical and 
moral values are not absent from 
many of these principles, they do 
not provide infallible one-way 
guides to human decision making. 

Keeping these cautions in mind, 
perhaps I can usefully venture 
to restate a few principles that 
might be considered fundamental, 
whether one's concern is conscious 
"enhancement of the environment 
of man through creative design," 
an objective which I believe archi- 
tects would accept, or, more often 
I fear, the appraisal of the conse- 
quences of wanton destruction. 
None of these principles will be 
new to you. I only hope by restate- 
ment and homely example to urge 
their current relevance. 

The first principle relates to the 
wholeness of the environment. The 
in word is system, and a watershed 
such as the Potomac River basin 
provides a perfect illustration. The 
significance of the system clearly 
lies not in incantation of the word 
but in recognizing and acting upon 
its meaning specifying the related- 
ness of the parts. The principle is 
so common as to be almost a plati- 
tude, yet ignorance of the conse- 
quences of failure td apply the prin- 
ciple is equally common. A clean 
river, bay, harbor or waterfront in 
any city demands that the land be 
managed, not simply the water. 
Thirty percent of the mud in the 
Potomac at Washington comes 
from construction activities in the 
metropolitan area. Clearly, treating 
the water won't solve the problem. 

My reading of the real estate sec- 
tion of the paper tells me that lakes 
are the rage in suburban housing, 


The north fork of the Kentucky River shows how 1963 flood remolds the form. 


| Many of these will probably fill 


with mud before the project is even 
finished, ironically with mud from 
construction of the houses them- 
selves. In the small and in the large, 
it will not be enough to treat the 
confined effluents; it will be neces- 
sary to regulate land use, to reduce 
erosion and sedimentation, and to 
control runoff if the surroundings 
are to be truly livable. 

Continuity and wholeness are 
also nicely illustrated by stream 
valley parks. These ubiquitous 
symbols of urban planning, despite 
the best intentions, will be sorry 
degraded sloughs unless it is recog- 
nized that they are part of the 
watershed and attention focused 
on runoff regulation, on the quality 
of surface runoff, and on the es- 


| thetic design required by the dy- 


namic behavior of both watershed 
and channel system. 

Not only are natural systems 
whole, they are dynamic. While 
often in balance, neither forms nor 
processes are static. Because the 
parts are interrelated, to maintain 
and enhance one part, the whole 
must be managed. To manage, one 
must understand the processes. 
Even a wilderness cannot be pre- 
served by simply setting it aside, In 
today's defined spaces, the land in- 
cluding the wildlands and their ani- 
mal populations must be managed. 

Characteristic of this dynamism 
are the cycles in nature, a second 
natural principle. Water moves 
from air, to land, to sea and returns 
through rainfall, runoff and evapo- 
ration; salmon from fresh water to 
ocean and back. It is surely carry- 
ing coals to Newcastle to talk about 
the preferences of salmon for dif- 
ferent kinds of ladders here in the 
Northwest, but other examples are 
close at hand. Water seeps into 
grass and alfalfa. It runs off of as- 
phalt and roofs. With more runoff 
and less seepage, water is not 
stored in the ground and small 
streams may dry up in summer 
drought. Some always have, but if 
these were intended to be the bab- 
bling brooks of new suburban vil- 
lages, resident response may be less 
than enthusiastic if these brooks 
are, instead, nothing but mosquito 
breeding puddles. 

Interruptions to these natural 
cycles, of course, occur at far larger | 
scales. More water may be evapo- 


|| rated from a huge reservoir than is 


added in regulation provided by the 
reservoir. So, too, the spawning 
cycle may be interrupted by the fill- 
ing in of shallow wetlands in estu- 
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aries, or even as in the Northwest 
by the blanketing, of clear streams 
with sediment derived from con- 
struction of roads and bridges. 
Each of these last illustrate what is 
perhaps a corollary of the principle 
of cycles and systems, i.e, a con- 
cept of the weakest link. Water 
warmed by thermal discharge may 
be tolerated by mature fish but have 
more marked effects on eggs or 
maturation stages. In the same way, 
despite an abundance of food from 
nitrogen and phosphorus, a brief 
oxygen deficiency in the water may 
cause the demise of fish, along with 
an increase in bottom dwellers. 
Consider for a moment a third 
and equally common principle, one 
which states that the landscape and 
the vegetation upon it result from 
processes active upon them now 
coupled with those active in the 
past. On a grand scale, a kind of 
equilibrium may prevail when hill- 
slopes, valleys and rivers are nicely 
adjusted to the forces of erosion 
provided by the climate. Landform 
and process are interrelated and, 
ata smaller scale, specific processes 
produce specific forms. Surprising? 
Not at all. Why, then, are all of us 
—architects, realtors, houseowners 
—surprised when somewhere each 
day, each month, each year, new 
houses and old, factories, roads and 
railroads, go under water? Simply 
stated, floodplains are made by 
rivers, and now and again the proc- 
ess remolds the form. For many 
reasóns this principle, relating 
process and form, appears strange- 
ly difficult to adopt. i; 
That the hapless dwellers of 
riverine plains are not amphibious 
is amply demonstrated, but what 
of their cousins on the hills: Are 
they goats? Here again, process and 
form are nicely related, The hum- 
mocky pitted topography of land- 
slide terrain is textbook material. 
So, too, are the gradually descend- 
ing houses in the Palos Verdes hills. 
One can easily go on creating ap- 
plicable principles. These I believe 
are sufficient for the natural scene, 
but I think it important to add two 
direct links, or forces, operating 
"between the landscape and man. 
First, today's landscapes and to- 
morrow's in a given region are 
often determined by pressures and 
forces wholly external to that par- 
ticular landscape. Thus the historic 
changes in the landscape of New 
England from woods, to farms and 
pasture and back to woods may fol- 
low botanical principles of plant 
succession, but the ultimate rea- 


sons for the changes lie in the 
market for pine boxes, the local 
markets for milk and in the increas- 
ing speed of transport. Nowhere is 
this more apparent than in the con- 
sumption of space for suburbia. It 
is no less apparent in the landscape 
of the redwoods where it is not the 
winds and rains on the watershed 
but distant markets which may 
bring changes to that landscape. 
Lastly, there is what might be 
called the principle of incompati- 
bility. Simply put, conflicting values 
may in fact be conflicting. We have 
tried on occasion to use the tools 
of semantics (multiple use) to rec- 
oncile in a single place the value of 
solitude and the value of fuel con- 
sumed by motorboats. I doubt it.can 
be done. One cannot always have 
one's cake and eat it too. Thus a 
reservoir built to store floodwater 
for use during droughts must be 
drawn down to provide water when 
that drought arrives. The unsightly 
margins of the reservoir are not a 


BY MARVIN B. DURNING 


Fellow revolutionaries! We live in 
à revolutionary America, growing 
and changing at a fantastic pace: 

^* adding 50 million people since the 
outbreak of the Korean War 

* moving 12 million people off the 
land into and around the cities in 
the last 15 years 

* with a gross national product of 
$800 billion, adding each year às 
much as all but seven of the nations 
of the world put together produce 
* building things on the land at such 
a rate that we shall rebuild Amer- 
ica in'the next 40 years : 

* turning the United States' part of 
Columbia River in one generation 
from a roaring torrent to a series of 
slack pools behind power dams 
unparalled anywhere on earth— 
Grand Coulee, Chief Joseph, Wells, 
Rocky Reach, Rock Island, Wana- 
pum, Priest Rapids, McNary, John 
Day, the Dalles, Bonneville—and 
raising the temperature of the river 
itself as it cools the world's largest 
concentration of nuclear reactors at 
Hanford, Washington. 


Fellow revolutionaries! We 
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necessary consequence of the 
drawdown, but the lowered water 
is. Such conflicts in values are in- 
evitable. Along with the division of 
space for competing uses, it is per- 
haps to creative design that we 
must look for methods of softening | 
the conflicts of competing values. 
Recognition that man and society 
are part of the environment, that 
the environment is characterized 
by order, not chaos, and by whole- 
ness, not fragmentation, can hope- 
fully lead to greater awareness of 
the consequences of action. More 
important, heightened awareness 
must lead to exploration of the en- 
vironmental effects of alternative 
ways of achieving the goals of a 
vibrant society in a land suited both | 
to action and contemplation. A few 
principles and a point of view will 
certainly not provide the answers, 
but a conscious awareness of their 
existence might go a long way to- 
ward getting the right questions 
asked. o 


| truly beautiful America can be. We 


Americans are changing, Individ- 
ually, each of us is growing older, 
but as a nation, we are growing 
younger, and at a rapid rate. By 
the early 1970s we shall be the 
youngest nation in the free world, 
and the richest and most produc- 
tive nation in the world, the most 
technologically advanced nation in 
the world, and one of the best edu- 
cated nations in the world. Faced 
with this kind of revolutionary 
change—with a revolution in popu- 
lation, urbanization, production, in- 
comes, technology and people, with 
a revolutionary America—if you 
are a deep thinker, a dreamer, a 
maker of bold plans, a visionary, 
you are a practical man. 

President Johnson is a practical 
man with a vision about the land, 
the waters, the air of America. Mrs. 
Johnson is a practical American 
woman with a vision of what a 


here in the Northwest are practical 
too. We know that the Columbia 
River, running from the Selkirk 
Mountains of British Columbia 
through Washington and Oregon to 
the Pacific, is a great river still un- 
fulfilled, Its energy has been har- 
nessed, its waters have changed 
deserts into farms, but its magic, 
its history, its beauty, its wildlife, 
its wisdom lie mostly undiscovered. 

The time to conserve and to de- 
velop these resources of the Colum- 
bia River has come. The time for 
the Northwest's next bold step is 
now. Work pursuant to the Cana- 
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dian-American Treaty will cause | 
all the powerhouses of existing 
dams to be remodeled in the years 
immediately ahead. The President, 
the Congress, the states of Wash- 
ington and Oregon, the province of 


British Columbia and the various 


ment, cultural and educational in- 
novation. They are turning new at- 
tention to conservation of our na- 


nomic importance to the North- 
in Washington. 


| Authority already exists to begin 
work. The Federal Power Commis- 


accomplish tasks 
| reach a few years ago. 

But other, destructive trends are 
| also at work: the pollution of the 
‘Columbia's water, the desecration 
of its beauty by honky-tonk build- 
ing in the shorelands, and rumors 
| even of industrial developments in 
| Columbia Gorge. 

I am a practical man—a vision- 
| ary, that is. I know that people will 
come to and use the Columbia in 
increasing numbers. I propose, 
therefore, that we conserve it, by 
guiding and developing that use. 
I propose a new, practical vision 
for our great Columbia River: a 


federal agencies are engaged in new 
programs of recreational develop- 


tural beauty. The growing travel 
industry already ranks high in eco- 


west; it is the third largest industry 


sion has directed that federally 
licensed. dams include recreation 
plans for their reservoirs. Our na- 
| tional government, through the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund 
| Act,the Federal Water Project Rec- 
reation Act, the Pacific Northwest 
River Basins Commission and other 
new programs has made it possible 
for the people of the Northwest to 
beyond their 


Canadian-American Columbia Ri- 
ver Plan—a unified, systematic de- 
velopment of the historic, natural 
beauty, educational; recreational 
and cultural resources of this 
mighty Columbia River. I propose: 
* that during the remodeling of the 
powerhouses, provision be made 
for transportation of small boats up 
or down the elevations of the dams 
to make possible continuous small 
boat navigation of the Columbia 
from the mountains of British Col- 
umbia to the Pacific Ocean, from 
the Selkirks to the sea 

* that at each power dam along the 
river—structures which in size, in- 
fluence, and permanence are among 
the major monuments of American 
civilization to date—there should 
be museums, amphitheaters, fish- 
ways and educational and scientific 
uses of the buildings and grounds, 
all in a coordinated theme to ex- 
plain the history and geology of 
the region 

* that there be new efforts for the 
conservation of the purity, wildlife 


and natural beauty of this river, its | 


great canyon and shorelands, in- 
cluding state legislation in Wash- 
ington and Oregon establishing a 
Columbia River Conservation Area 
including shorelands, uplands and 
approaches to the river all the way 
from the Canadian border to the 
Pacific Ocean—permitting but regu- 
‘lating land uses in that area to con- 
serve quality and natural beauty 
* that festivals of art, music, drama 
and dance take an important and 
colorful part in the plans for enjoy- 
ment of the river setting 

* that a scenic and recreational 
parkway be built down the length 
of the river 


"oo 
* and that excellence in design be 
insisted on throughout all man- 
made structures, with design teams 
employed from the very, start. 

I don't make this proposal alone, 
without consultation with others, 
for over the past two years much 
work has been done. These ideas 
have been discussed with some 
managers and board members of. 
the Public Utilities Districts oper- 
ating hydro dams on the Columbia. 
Contact has been made with British 
Columbia's Minister of Hydro 
Power, With the assistance of the 
Senators and a Congressman from 
Washington, a group of us met pri- 
vately with the chairman and one 
member. of the Federal Power Com- 
mission some time ago; represent- 
atives of the Corps of Engineers, 
the Department of the Interior and 
the Pacific Northwest River Basins 
Commission have heard this idea. 

All were interested; all agreed 
that this could be done, that the 
vision is a practical one. 

About 18 months ago Mrs. John- 
son, acting for the President, hon- 
ored me by a conservation award 
presented in the city where they 
live. Now Mrs. Johnson and hun- 
dreds of the leading architects of 
America are visiting in the North- 
west, in the area where I live. Mrs. 
Johnson, Secretary Freeman, Dr. 
Wolman, architects of America, 
fellow revolutionaries! I ask your 
help, that from this meeting the 
news go out across this land that 
the magnificent Columbia River and 
its shorelands shall henceforth be 
held and used in trust; that for cen- 
turies to come the grass will grow, 
the fish will swim, the river run, the 
people thrill, as we do today. © 


The Columbia still has beauty, magic and wildlife to offer, though generations ha 


ve used and misused the river. 
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Upon Receiving the Gold Medal 


BY MARCEL BREUER, FAIA 


I am grateful for the honor. It came 
as a complete surprise and it calls 
for some self-accounting, for some 
tangible contours of thought and 
work. There are questions to an- 
swer. 

One of the most persistent ques- 
tions to others and to myself con- 
cerns the line beyond which build- 
ing and planning become more than 
just rational and the roof over our 
heads takes on the significance of 
architecture. This question con- 
cerns the demand that the building, 
the street, the square, the city, the 
road over the land—indeed, the 
whole man-made world, including 
low-cost housing—speak of a men- 
tal surplus, of an emotional plus, 
of a conceptional generosity; of a 
stance which is optimistic and as 
creative as a child's attention. 

In this demand for a plus-sur- 
rounding (not plush surroundings, 
by any means!), the inanimate ob- 
ject gains an organic quality. That 
world of stone behind stone, of 
vistas, of weight and material, of 
large and small cubes, of long and 
short spans, of sunny and shady 
voids, of the whole horizon of 
buildings and cities: All that inani- 
mate world is alive. It is as close 
to our affection as good friends, the 
family—right there in the center of 
emotional faith. It is important that 
we should not be disappointed in 
them, in our buildings and cities. 

They are alive, like people. They 
have also their cycles of vigor, 
strength, beauty and perfection. 
They have also their struggle with 
age, with decline, with circulation 
troubles, with sagging muscles, 
with wrinkles. There is one differ- 
ence though: They can be beautiful 
even in old age, even in ruins. 

Here is where the eye may fool 
us, and let me say a few words 
about our visual perception. The 
eye is the most comprehensive of 


our senses: An image is received 
with the speed of light, with ab- 
solute speed. It is a most influen- 
tial something, the eye. It may reg- 
ister notions before we can think; 
of all our senses, it is closest to 
our consciousness. In primitive lan- 
guages, songs and proverbs, eye- 
sight is the most precious posses- 
sion of man. The split second of 
eye reception is, it seems, auto- 
matically linked with an appraisal 
of the object: not only whether it 
is big or small, black or white, 
curved or straight, but whether it 
is threatening or friendly, pleasant 
or not, beautiful or not. The eye is 
a powerful informer; it forms an 
esthetic judgment at a glance and, 
while buildings should be useful, 
well constructed and in harmony 
with our human-social world, the 
first impact—the eye impact—is 
perhaps a preconditioning of our 
sympathies. 

Now, we know that, again, our 
esthetics are preconditioned by 
custom, by precedence, by precon- 
ceived opinion, by varied experi- 
ences of varying individuals. 

I would like to think that if I 
have deserved this medal at all, 
it is at least half due to my efforts 
to check up on my eye. In a sense, 
Isee the esthetic quality as a most 
abstract one, the most inner quality, 
although it is often adorned with 
glamor, with drabness, with rules 
of tradition, with excesses of 
wealth, with fashionable slogans, 
with moralizing, with pomposity. 
However, esthetics should be too 
good to be camouflaged. 

Buildings should be not moody, 
but reflect a general, durable qual- 
ity. Architecture should be an- 
chored in usefulness; its attitude 
should be more direct, more di- 
rectly responsible, more directly 
social, more technic-bound, more 
independent: symmetrical or non- 
symmetrical. The builder should 
feel free to be similar and equally 


free to turn his back on precedence. 
He should be free to be scientific, 
free to be human, free to be non- 
traditional. The rapid esthetic of 
the eye should be in balance with 
the other aspects of architecture, 
with its living aspects, whether this 
balance is 50-50 or 10 to 90. 

And there are buildings in the 
midst of an unfamiliar surrounding, 
serving foreign conditions. Also, 
there are buildings of a past his- 
toric period. They communicate to 
us to a greater and greater degree 
through the eye, less and less by 
rational and other qualities. Func- 
tions, usefulness, the details long 
past human demands cannot be re- 
constructed and fade into the un- 
known, whereas the eye is still 
active. Esthetics become independ- 
ent of everything else. The photo- 
graph of a miserable slum may be 
so beautiful that, unconsciously, we 
forget slum conditions. The slow- 
motion film of an atomic explosion 
is one of the greatest visual im- 
pressions. It may make us forget 
what we actually face. The eye is 
playing its tricks with us. 

Mesa  Verde's cubistic cave 
towns are great sculptural compo- 
sitions; they have been also the 
most inhuman fortifications ever 
conceived by man. 

The esthetic quality of architec- 
ture is of the first order but not 
sufficient for a total justification. 

Perhaps these few words will ex- 
plain why the limitless domination 
of the eye should be balanced; why 
living architecture should have its 
usefulness, its structure, its social 
aspect—and its undiminished ar- 
chitectural eye-quality: its dimen- 
sions, its proportions, its material 
and surfaces, its structural com- 
position and its textures, its spaces 
and proportions, its logic and jus- 
tification. Only this combination of 
polar qualities can assure an archi- 
tecture which is alive and of our 
time. BH 
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FROM FOREST 


They are on their way bright 
and early—the 500 or so 
conventioners (with almost the 
same number of cameras) who 
stay on for a day in tall timber 
on Friday, June 28. With the 
Portland Chapter AIA and 
Western Wood Products 
Association as co-sponsors, 
the tour gets underway 

with a trip through the 
Weyerhaeuser Company plant 
across the bridge in Longview, 
Washington. There, the visitors 
see the huge logs pulled into 
the mill by bull chain, watch 
the sawyer control the headrig 
to get the largest amount of 
high-quality lumber out of each 
log, observe the edgers, 

the trimmers and graders as 
the boards move along the “green 
chain.” In the nearby plywood 
plant, a giant lathe peels 

sheets of veneer from a log 

to become several-layered 
sandwiches with glued fillings. 
Then on to the tall-tree country 
along the Kalama River and a 
welcome stop for a hearty 

box lunch and an interlude with 
nature—only a short distance 
from Portland itself. 

Later, back to the buses and on 
to the slopes of Mount St. 
Helens to see modern logging 
machines and to hear the 

old familiar shout of “Timber!” 
which has echoed for many 
years through those Douglas firs 
that seem to touch the sky. 
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To Chart a New Course 


Acceptance speech by the Institute’s incoming president 


BY GEORGE E. KASSABAUM, FAIA 


It is a great honor for me to wear 
this medal that has been worn by 
men whom I have admired, and 
I am grateful for the chance to add 
to their efforts, while continuing 
what they have begun. The Insti- 
tute has been blessed with men 
like Bob Durham who, with the 
consent of their families and their 
partners, have given of themselves 
for the good of their profession. 
Those of us who have been close to 
them know of their frustration 
when, in spite of their efforts and 
dedication, their year has slipped 
by with things undone—so, there 
are things to do. 

Perhaps the pressures on the pro- 
fession are no more profound in 
1968 than they were in other years, 
but I believe they are at least new 
and different. Therefore, new ideas, 
a greater flexibility, and a willing- 
ness to experiment are needed if 
our profession is to continue to be 
one of history's great forces for the 
good of all men. 

Every generation has faced some 
changes, but it is our rapidity that 
requires more flexibility and faster 
adaptation than has been asked of 
earlier generations of architects. 
Such a time puts new responsibili- 
lies on me as your president and 
puts new responsibilities on this 
Board of Directors, for when things 
change too fast it seems that we 
are surrounded by nothing but con- 
fusion and chaos. In such times 
established organizations, like the 
AIA, too often seek stability by 
placing top priority on the preser- 
vation of the comfortable past con- 
cepts of the good old days. To coun- 
teract this automatic sort of reac- 
tion there must be a conscious ef- 
fort to control the changes in our 
profession. When change is in the 
wind, leadership is needed. 

Leadership, almost by definition, 
means doing things before the ma- 
jority senses that they are neces- 
sary. So, while I hope for your sup- 
port, I do not believe that the role 
of a leader is only to try to be popu- 
lar: It is to lead. I promise not to 
forget the third of our profession 
who offers the least, but I do not 
intend to confine the AIA's pro- 
grams to the limits of their vision. 
Ibelieve this is what you expect of 
me and this board. 
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One of the weaknesses of our 
time is that too many are content 
to spend their time defining prob- 
lems. I believe that your approval 
of the dues increase says that you 
want to try to find solutions. As the 
year goes on, I reserve the right to 
change my mind, but, in addition 
to the challenges to us and our so- 
ciety given by Whitney Young, I see 
the following things as most de- 
serving of immediate attention. 

First, we must re-examine the 
meaning of professionalism, for our 
concept is under attack and will 
survive only if it is right for our 
time. In a day when there is so 
much to do and not enough money 
to do it, picking the lowest bidder 
is the easiest solution for men who 
are too harrassed to foresee the 
end product when cheapness is al- 
lowed to become the primary value 
in the selection process. We could 
ignore this trend and hope that it 
would go away, but in the mean- 
time many things will be built by 
someone, and so it is time for men 
with different values and a bigger 
vision to become aggressive. We 
will have failed the future if our 
timidity allows billions of dollars 
to be spent in building things in the 
next few years only to find that the 
world is a worse place to live. 

And so we must find out how we 
can remain professional while be- 
coming more aggressive and dy- 
namic. Over the years, a series of 
rules have been developed that 
have come to be accepted as defin- 
ing the meaning of professionalism 
as far as architects are concerned. 
Some of these rules are primarily 
concerned with protecting the pub- 
lic's interest and, therefore, are 
good. Some of them, however, are 
there for the protection and con- 
venience of the architect, and it is 
these that must be re-examined. 
We must remain professional, but 
we must build on the professional 
approach, not hide behind it. 

This then leads to the second 
important thing. We must not for- 
get that the primary concern of a 
professional must always remain 
the best interest of the public. 
Therefore, as our environment 
faces rebuilding, we must quickly 
determine the architect's proper 
role. We must not be arrogant and 
brag that better structures are the 
answers to everything that plagues 


our cities today. But we must hold 
true to the firm belief that what 
tomorrow builds is very important, 
and that tomorrow will be better 
if the architect is on the spot when 
the basic decisions are made. 

To accomplish this, you and I and 
the AIA must find the time and 
make the effort to become more 
involved in the world beyond ar- 
chitecture so that we can influence 
the thinking that will determine the 
development of tomorrow's physi- 
cal environment. We can easily fail 
our grandchildren, if we are only 
timid friends of architecture. I 
promise that the AIA will be heard 
in Washington. Whether it is heard 
in Louisiana or Boise or School 
District No. 3 will depend on how 
loud your voices are. 

The third thing that we all must 
do is to make sure that we deserve 
the rating of "professional." As our 
age defines it, it means the man who 
can not only do more than others 
but also do them more skillfully 
and efficiently. Just because of this 
ability he earns the respect and 
admiration of his fellowmen—he 
doesn't have to ask for it, demand 
or plead for it. If he deserves such 
recognition, he gets it. If it is only 
a term that he wants applied to 
himself because once upon a time 
others in his field earned the title, 
he will soon be forgotten. Are you 
the best qualified man in your com- 
munity to be the leader of the proc- 
ess that transforms a dream into a 
physical reality? 

By tradition, the architect has 
been the leader of the construction 
team. In the next few years, we 
can expect that this will be chal- 
lenged as never before. There is 
nothing that your chapter or the 
AIA board can do by taking a vote 
that will automatically guarantee 
such a position. In a competitive 
world, the most fit survive, and the 
leader of the construction industry 
tomorrow will be the man who is 
best qualified to be that leader. 

There are many architects in this 
country, and it is proper that some 
should find satisfaction in design- 
ing kitchens while others can only 
find it in planning large sections of 
our major cities. As we search for 
the "glue" that holds such a diverse 
group together, it seems to me that 
everyone who calls himself an ar- 
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“At about the 45th parallel, 
midway along the Oregon coast, 
the mountains, covered with 
Sitka spruce, hemlock and pine, 
make their descent into the 
Pacific Ocean. It is here, too, 
that a river called the 

Siletz meanders from a valley 
to meet the sea. Through 

the centuries it has carved out 
amarshy bay which is 
contained from the ocean by 

a dunelike spit perhaps 

2 miles in length. This bay is 
the sanctuary of cranes, 
herons, sandpipers, cormorants 
and murres. Sea gulls 

gorge themselves on anchovies 
in these shallow waters. 


A JOINT VENTURE: MAN AND NATURE 


The only people to have ever 
used this land in the past were 
Salish Indians, a language 

group of the Northwest tribes. 
They roamed through the 

forest hunting bear and deer, 

and they put their log-hewn 
canoes out to sea for salmon. 

No one actually lived on 

this land until the present 

time except one or two 

dairy farmers who occupied small 
clearings in various sections 

of the area. In 1917 some 

logging took place as Sitka spruce 
was considered extremely 
suitable for the construction 

of airplanes during World 

War I. Man's intrusion 

is recorded by the frequent 

huge remaining tree stumps, often 
12 feet or more in height, 

and 8 or 10 feet in diameter at 
their base. Through time 

they have become decayed and 
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sometimes scarred by fire. 
Salal, huckleberry and ferns have 
found refuge in their 

porous wood. There are some 
500 acres within this area.” 
Thus Barbara V. Fealy, writing 
in Landscape Architecture 

for January 1967, sets the stage 
for Salishan, which in its 
six-year history already must be 
one of the most honored of 
residential/recreational 
developments anywhere in the 
United States. Photographs can 
only suggest the tender, 

loving care which has gone into 
the entire project (Salishan 
Properties, Inc., master planned 
by Skidmore, Owings & Merrill; 
Salishan Lodge designed by 
John Storrs), with Miss Fealy 
as landscape architect—all 
inspired by the philosophy of 
developer John D. Gray. 
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Business Session 


Dealing with a ‘most important business matter’ and the ‘most important’ creature 


Delegates to the Institute’s 100th 
convention enacted two changes in 
the bylaws—raising the dues of 
corporate members and enabling 
AIA chapters to offer affiliate mem- 
berships—and gave their support 
to 12 resolutions. 

One resolution, calling for the 
support and implementation of the 
so-called Princeton Report's recom- 
mendations for architectural educa- 
tion, was tabled. 

The business session also in- 
cluded deferment of action on a 
contingency fees proposal, nomi- 
nating speeches for candidates for 
Institute office, several honors pre- 
sentations, the Report of the Board 
of Directors, and an announcement 
by President-elect George E. Kassa- 
baum, FAIA, that in response to the 
convention address by civil rights 
leader Whitney M. Young Jr. he 
would call a group together to see 
what the profession can do for the 
disadvantaged minority. 

The 722 delegates, representing 
all but eight of the Institute's 165 
chapters, took up the question of 
the dues increase first. 

Most Important Business: “Your 
Board of Directors considers the 
question of approval of a dues in- 
crease the most important business 
matter we have to resolve at this 
convention,” said outgoing Presi- 
dent Robert L. Durham, FAIA, in 
introducing the first of the pro- 
posed bylaws changes. 

Durham conceded that "when 
this idea was proposed by our Fi- 
nance Committee last fall, I was the 
first to protest and to try to hold the 
line. But the more deeply I became 
involved in the subject and the 
more deeply the demands became 
evident, I had to give in and agree 
along with my colleagues on the 
board that now indeed is the time 
for action.” 

The bylaws change provides for 
an increase in annual dues of from 
$50 to $75. The dues of newly ad- 
mitted members are up from $20 to 
$25 for the first year and from $25 
to $50 for the second. 

The affiliate measure provides 
that “any chapter may establish the 
classification of professional affil- 
iates.” Such members cannot be 
registered architects, however, but 
engineers, planners, artists and the 
like, and while they can serve on 
chapter committees, they may not 
make motions or hold office. 


Amendments added to the reso- 
lution provide that 1) affiliate mem- 
bers be in good standing in their 
own professional organizations and 
that they abide by the AIA's Stand- 
ards of Professional Practice, and 
2) that they not hold committee 
chairmanships since this often en- 
tails a "spokesman" function. 

Resolution is Withdrawn: Pulled 
back was a resolution on contin- 
gent fees, because, it was explained, 
the AIA, various engineering socie- 
ties, planners and landscape archi- 
tects are in the process of trying to 
coordinate their ethical standards. 

“To change our present standards 
in any way, before discussing them 
with the other societies, would be 
an act of poor faith, and would 
limit the usefulness of further in- 
tersociety discussions on this sub- 
ject,” explained Rex W. Allen, 
FAIA, outgoing secretary and now 
the Institute's first vice president. 

By a show of hands, a majority 
of delegates voted to defer action. 

The Report of the Board was 
read by headings, with the reading 
suspended during occasional com- 
ments on questions from the floor. 
The first item was the Octagon 
House and the proposed new head- 
quarters, and a status report was 
requested. 

The rejection of an earlier design 
for the headquarters by Washing- 
ton's Fine Arts Commission drew a 
split response from those AIA 
members he had heard from, Dur- 
ham said. Half wanted to “fight this 
all the way up to the Supreme 
Court," while the other half said, 
"'"Thank God for the Fine Arts 
Commission.’ ” 

In any event, Durham continued, 
the overriding point is that the AIA, 
which always supported design re- 
view commissions, must be consis- 
tent in this attitude. The Institute 
has therefore begun a series of 
meetings with the commission to 
discuss a new design concept, Dur- 
ham said, adding: 


“We are very hopeful that in the 
next few months the final details of 
the design will be worked out be- 
tween the same architects who won 
the competition [Mitchell/Giurgola 
Associates] and the Fine Arts Com- 
mission that will lead to approval 
of the design." 

Only One Carrier: When the 
reading came to the heading, “In- 
surance, Max R. Garcia of the 
Northern California Chapter rose 
to complain that for “unknown rea- 
sons" he has been denied errors 
and omissions coverage by the Con- 
tinental Casualty Co. He said archi- 
tects "have only one insurance 
company which in fact has the 
power of life and death over prac- 
titioners." 

The Institute, Durham said, "is 
indeed interested in more than one 
carrier, but we only have one car- 
rier.” He asserted that the AIA 
Committee on Insurance—‘one of 
our most active"—is pursuing a 
program which he described as 
"most sound and most logical in the 
long run." 

Dean F. Hilfinger, FAIA, Institute 
treasurer, supplemented the re- 
port's section on AIA finances with 
some comparisons. Three decades 
ago the AIA had 2,879 corporate 
members and current income of 
$107,000. A single decade ago the 
figures were 12,558 corporate mem- 
bers and $979,000 current income: 
As of May of this year corporate 
members numbered 20,244 while 
projected income for the year was 
$6,292,000, Hilfinger said. 

Three Go to Board: In the resolu- 
tions phase of the session, three 
referrals were made. Referral No. 1, 
a resolution submitted by the 
Pasadena Chapter concerning 1.3 
of the Standards of Professional 
Practice, and Referral No. 2, of a 
California Council resolution per- 
taining to 3.5 of the Standards, were 
made to the Board of Directors and 
the Special Study Committee on 
Ethics. 

Referral No. 3 went to the board 
and involved a New York Chapter 
resolution concerning architectural 
practice in Puerto Rico. 

The delegates approved all of the 
following resolutions, except in the 
single case noted: 

Resolution 1—Urging Congress 
to adopt the Federal Fine Arts and 
Architecture Act giving a legisla- 

Continued on page 114 
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ACSA and the Princeton Report 


A discussion of relevance to the AIA convention 


BY PHILIP DOLE 


In December 1967 “A Study of Edu- 
cation for Environmental Design,” 
by Princeton University for The 
American Institute of Architects 
with Co-Directors Robert L. Ged- 
des, FAIA, and Bernard P. Spring, 
AIA, was issued in a final report of 
61 pages. Soon after, it was sent to 
the schools giving their faculties 
time to study and discuss the re- 
port in advance of the annual meet- 
ing of the Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Architecture in Portland. 
After considerable discussion pre- 
sented here, the delegates approved 
a resolution which “finds the re- 
port an insufficient statement,” add- 
ing that “We suggest that the AIA 
and the ACSA should determine 
jointly the direction of further 
study.” Work is in progress on a 
shorter version of the report to be 
distributed to the profession. 

The following account is by a 
University of Oregon associate pro- 
fessor on leave of absence as pro- 
gram coordinator, Continuing Edu- 
cation in Environmental Design, 
University of California, Berkeley. 


In introducing Bernard Spring's 
presentation of the Princeton Re- 
port, Charles Burchard stated that 
"the report can have a beneficial 
effect in the long run only in so far 
as it stimulates the reactions of 
architectural educators. It could 
provide a framework for some sort 
of interaction between each of us, 
an interaction which has been sad- 
ly lacking." 

Indicating that the report should 
be reviewed in terms of the ave- 
nues it opens up rather than in its 
detail, Burchard pointed out that 
the curriculum of any school is not 
as important as the opportunities 
provided for the students: “the less 
defined curricula we have, the bet- 
ter the process, the vehicle for in- 
volvement, adjustable for needs as 
they occur." 

Spring's presentation followed 
the organization of the published 
report. Introducing the first part 
called "Goals, Problems and Strat- 
egies,” he explained that “proto- 
types are no longer applicable, life 
is now much more complex." 

There is a “rise of expectations” 
expressed vocally and by the great 
increase in numbers. These bases 
for change led to the three major 
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goals for education set forth in the 
report. A student should be able to: 
* "work effectively within the real 
world constraints of present-day 
practice" 

* "comprehend the continuing 
changes in the social, economic, 
scientific and technological setting 
of our society . . . constantly renew 
and adapt his abilities in response 
to these changes" 

* "formulate a concept of a better 
environment." 

Most environmental design edu- 
cation can be traced back to these 
three goals. It is important to rec- 
ognize that they "are in conflict 
with each other," which explains 
most problems arising in environ- 
mental design education. 

Spring's review went on to the 
five problems of environmental de- 
sign education: 

* continuity—two aspects: the need 
for understanding between the pro- 
fessional and his client or the user; 
and the continuing of various parts 
of education 

* scope—individual structure not 
necessarily itself the prime deter- 
minant of the environment 

* method—development of prob- 
lem-solving methods, a central 
problem of architectural education. 
* reality—search for ways to over- 
come detachment from reality in 
school design problems, to deal 
with the most pressing social, polit- 
ical and economic problems 


ACSA RESOLUTION 
During the annual business meet- 
ing, a resolution written by a com- 
mittee designated by the ACSA 
president was read; no questions 
were raised. It passed apparently 
unanimously. 

Resolved: The Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Architecture 
has discussed at its annual meeting 
the AIA Princeton Report and ex- 
presses its appreciation for the in- 
vestment made for the improve- 
ment of education. The association, 
however, finds the report an insuf- 
ficient statement. We feel that the 
report cannot be regarded as more 
than a departure point and that 
present proposals for implementa- 
lion are not justified. We suggest 
that the AIA and the ACSA should 
determine jointly the direction of 
further study. 


* numbers—problem of preserving 
a teaching tradition of great credit 
yet dealing with larger numbers 
of people. 

Next, strategies for improving 
environmental design education 
fall into four categories: 

* continuity—elementary school to 
continuing education programs 

* broader scope—joint programs, 
team teaching, etc. 

* more effective methods—need for 
research 

* reality — contact with reality 
while building is in process and 
after building is done; the notion 
that "whatever strategies you 
choose are those in the light of 
clearly understood objectives. Be- 
fore you come up with a strategy 
for curriculum reform, you have to 
come up with the definition of 
architecture," 

The material covered thus far 
corresponds to the first 21 pages of 
the report. The middle portion, 
“The Process of Change," pages 23 
to 47, leads off with defining the 
environmental design task. This in- 
cludes the three terms which define 
the task: 

* Process is the "design decision- 
making process" — identification, 
formulation, prediction, selection, 
management and evaluation. 

* Scope relates to the scope of the 
work to be done—basic research, 
applied research, pilot study, pro- 
posal, communication and effectua- 
tion. 

* Scale relates to the scale set by 
the physical boundaries of the 
problem — region, area, district, 
group, unit or component. 

Relating process, scope and scale 
produced the matrix shown in the 
model of the definition of the envi- 
ronmental design task. The report 
says "The model contains 216 in- 
lersections (6x6x6) . . . taken to- 
gether . . . represent the entire en- 
vironmental design task. . . . The 
model also finds specific use in the 
development of the national frame- 
work for environmental design ed- 
ucation and the process of curricu- 
lum development." 

Within national framework for 
environmental design education, 
two guiding principles are that 1) 
"the least possible amount of out- 
Side constraint should be placed on 
the schools" and 2) "the widest 
range of educational careers should 
be open to the individual student." 


Nine distinct types of education- 
al programs are described: four are 
professional education, three are 
aspects of general education, two 
are periods of internship, not to be 
taken in school. 

The report's second model, the 
modular-jointed framework for en- 
vironmental education, shows six 
"time modules" over which the 
nine program types are distributed. 
Each module is a two-year pro- 
gram, after which a student can 
discontinue or change to another. 

A guiding principle has been “to 
offer the student the widest range 
of educational careers. . . . If edu- 
cational programs are fitted into 
the pattern set by the model, there 
will be about 1,000 possible educa- 
tional careers open . . . in the field 
of environmental design." 

The middle section concludes 
with a method for curriculum de- 
velopment and evaluation. It dis- 
cusses and lists elements which 
can be dealt with to shape an 
educational program and sample 
educational objectives, and  de- 
scribes "the full range of teaching 
methods or learning experiences 
that will be used." 

The last part of the report, "Rec- 
ommendations of the Study," is 
largely a restatement of the topics 
dealt with in the first two parts. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF REPORT 


Raymond Reed discussed the im- 
plementation of a program at Iowa 
State University, characterized four 
years ago by a rigid system of pre- 
requisites. For instance, in check- 
ing on the significance of required 
courses, it was found that only one 
architect in the entire state knew 
calculus. 

The school, it seemed, had been 
using courses and staff to frustrate 
the student. An early change in that 
whole climate had the student, 
after three years, take the respon- 
sibility for presenting his own pro- 
gram for his remaining three years. 

Two examples of the flexibility 
which has been incorporated into 
the new six-year program: groups 
of students study problems in other 
parts of the country, with ultimate- 
ly 15 percent off campus at all 
times; at the end of four years, all 
students leave for one year, work 
in some kind of office, then come 
back for two years. 

To get the student more involved 
with architecture, the school has 
shifted the role of the teacher from 
master to “midwife.” 


In a direct attack on the prob- 
lems attendant to interdisciplinary 
problems which try to work across 
departmental boundaries, the 
school has started a design center. 
It has a budget and can hire faculty 
members from other disciplines for 
a period of time. All of this has re- 
sulted in many problems, “with 
continual controversy, but the 
quality of the controversy has im- 
proved greatly." 


ANALYSIS OF REPORT 


This discussion was planned in 
three parts based on the titles and 
sequence of the body of the study. 
If it were the intention that each 
commentary relate to a portion of 
the report, most speakers found it 
necessary to go beyond those 
boundaries. Though differing in 
tone, the individual talks under- 
lined similar criticisms. 


Goals, Problems and Strategies 


RALPH DRURY (Yale Univer- 
sity) recognized such a report as a 
very difficult job to do, the kind one 
should not count on to be success- 
ful. But allowing for that, “it fell 
pathetically or disasterously short 
of expectations." 

Not only was it very difficult to 
read, but it was “even insulting. . . . 
Most of us have been working with 
the main thoughts for 10 years. . . . 
I kept wishing that the report 
would lead me instead of follow 
me." For example, "We can't use 
another glib call for interdiscipli- 
nary programs without some sug- 
gestions for overcoming the huge 
boundary-layer difficulties we have 
all encountered." 

Criticism was directed at the ab- 
surdity of numbers—“216 task de- 
scriptions, over 1,000 career oppor- 
tunities" — pointing to extensive 
cataloging, the need to seek simpli- 
fication, the lack of information 
and even misleading terminology, 
‘A method for Curriculum Develop- 
ment and Evaluation’... . But you 
read it and, poof, nothing — two 
rules for describing courses." 

The report was described as 
“pseudo - scientific" ^ suggesting 
annoyance that outright emphasis 
on a scientific system could have 
been considered comprehensive 
for environmental design educa- 
tion, and that it is in fact not very 
sound scientifically. 

About this, Drury said, "Yet the 
one piercing disappointment is the 
scientific pretense—gathering, sift- 
ing, processing, evaluating data 


leading to clear alternatives and a 
suggested conclusion. There is not 
one shred of evidence that the sci- 
entific has actually taken place... 
there is no clear body of informa- 
tion. If the report were scientific it 
would not allow itself to imply that 
‘trial and error’ is essentially a 
weak or bad basis for the process 
of education while by contrast 'a 
workable theory' would be strong 
or good. For that is in the face of 
the widely held belief by scientists 
... that trial and error is the work- 
able theoretical basis for discovery 
and education in human life." 

The report, page 3, "refers to 'the 
problem of complexity and dynam- 
ism in society which have been the 
motivating forces behind the 
changes in education. But I had 
blithely assumed that it is the mis- 
erable human condition that is the 
motivating force behind change in 
education." If the focus were di- 
rected toward the problems of the 
human condition, not toward such 
an abstraction as "complexity," 
literally and figuratively, things 
would come to life. “The report 
made no use of myth or magic. I 
agree with Jung who said "What 
man appears to be can only be ex- 
pressed by myth. Myth is more 
individual and expresses life more 
precisely than does science,’ " 

Alluding to the report's rather 
dry, finite concerns, Drury sug- 
gested that the "report's three 
goals/five problems of environ- 
mental design education should be 
stated as a myth, not method; as 
aspiration, not as a description of 
office life." 

ROBERT HARRIS (University of 
Oregon) stated that since the re- 
port's recommendations involve 
major reconstruction of U.S. 
schools, teachers of architecture 
must view and evaluate it. He 
found the report to be task-oriented 
while an educational program 
should relate to student-oriented 
goals. 

“The university probably means 
something to the student first in 
terms of his own life and develop- 
ment, intellectually and emotional- 
ly, before it can mean anything to 
him in terms of profession or oc- 
cupation. I think we would not 
want to distort the meaning of uni- 
versity by constructing our pro- 
grams only in relation to societal 
and national tasks." 

He urged that the concerns of 
sequence and of cumulative educa- 
tion be added to accompany and 
expand "the five problems of en- 
vironmental design education" 
which the report had identified. 
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“The problem of sequence is that 
distinct course boundaries and 
specified course sequences seem 
often to frustrate efforts to take 
broad-based views of specific is- 
sues. We find ourselves seeking to 
break out of course-ordered curri- 
cula into issue-ordered curricula”. 

On cumulative education, Harris 
said that “whether we prefer our 
experiences in neat sequential 
packages or in somewhat messy 
but intense fields of action,” we 
must still hope that each experi- 
ence and all experience, all study 
and all work over time are cumu- 
lative and reinforcing. And since 
“this demands strategies on a uni- 
versitywide basis—different from 
the report's identification of prob- 
lems of scope and of continuity—I 
doubt that the strategy of careful 
separation of one cycle of work 
from another, of general education 
from professional, will seem cor- 
rect." 


The Process of Change 


BILL LACY (University of Ten- 
nessee) found the report extremely 
complicated to follow, understood 
the first part and not the second. 
He directed his talk at the scientific 
model, which Drury and others had 
spoken of, and questioned, as the 
central feature from which the re- 
port depended. 

Consulting a systems analyst, he 
learned that the study is “a typical 
approach utilized by systems ana- 
lysts" and that "there is no unique 
model for any system." The Prince- 
ton model of the educational proc- 
ess "is only one possible model." 
The appropriateness of the model 
cannot be assured "as the use of 
the model is the test of the model." 

"We seem nihilistically deter- 
mined to continue our headlong 
race into the quantifiable, measur- 
able world of the immediate future 
and this report, influenced by the 
current acceptability of numbers 
and figures, has sought to reduce 
the architectural education process 
to a well-ordered statistical se- 
quence.” Lacy added that “The 
Princeton Report is a valuable tool 
for studying and evaluating one's 
own program. It has focused atten- 
tion on the process and that in it- 
self is a valuable contribution." 

ALAN TANIGUCHI (University 
of Texas) pointed out that in com- 
parison with the achievements 
which have resulted from spending 
of billions on launching pads, in 
Vietnam . . . this investment of 
$100,000 by the AIA has been a 
useful beginning. At about $1,000 
each, the 90 schools of architecture 
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were put into position to scrutinize 
their programs. In response, the 
Texas faculty began meeting and 
spent several days describing the 
report. But, “Why after 21 pages is 
the report a kind of trap?" 


Recommendations 


The majority of the speakers 
made recommendations in their in- 
dividual talks. Again, the report 
was described as being too preten- 
tious, involving too much jargon, 
and pseudo-scientific. 

DR. KENNETH CRAIK (Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley) spoke 
of the report's difficulties as more 
than pretentious language. Discuss- 
ing at length the "sense of identity 
of the architect," he queried wheth- 
er there were not any stable char- 
acteristics. 

“The report should be challenged 
about what the role of the architect 
is going to be—whether there are 
essential, traditional aspects of the 
architect which have been played 
down, and what this means. Twen- 
ty pages refer to problem solving; 
20, to the problem. Some reactions 
to the report may be to what this 
description implies as to the role 
of architects—problem solvers." 

Dr. Craik's questions on the iden- 
tity and stable characteristics of 
the architect question the report's 
emphasis on change. "Thinking of 


the report as something that may. 


become an actuality, we have very 
little information about how society 
operates presently and therefore 
little basis for recommendations or 
changes. 

"A sense of identity is an aspect 
of recruiting. Traditional identity 
acts as a lure—the student knows 
what's there. I don't think that 216 
tasks will act as a lure to students. 
What are the implications of the 
216 tasks for training students? ... 
Do you have to have 216 tasks?" 

Another and related suggestion 
was for some consideration of the 
long-term impacts. "It is not clear 
from the report how evaluations 
will be made of how training or ex- 
perience relates to post-school per- 
formance.” He suggested that a 
basis for architectural training 
might be to consider two aspects: 
1) training and research and -2) 
training and practice, which would 
result in different divisions than 
the report's. “As a psychologist, I 
would suggest considering identity 
packages and functional packages." 


Floor Discussion 


In a half hour of animated dis- 
cussion immediately following 
these speeches, representatives 


from 15 schools added their sup- 
port to the tenor of these analyses 
of the report. 

Responding to the panel talks, 
Spring said that he appreciated the 
statements and found them all 
thoughtful. He did not want to de- 
fend the report; “I am really, per- 
sonally, well beyond it. It has no 
force of law.” 

JOHN WADE (University of Wis- 
consin, Milwaukee) observed that 
the report also was pseudo-ration- 
alistic for it assumed certain things 
about human performance. “To ex- 
pect that analysis produces deci- 
sion . . . has a rationalistic basis." 

CHARLES MOORE (Yale) urged 
that the group transmit something 
to the AIA. “The rest of us have 
been too well beyond this report 
for some time.” 

CHARLES BURCHARD (Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute) remarked 
that the report should be a means 
of stimulating discussion as it had 
done these past two days. “Many 
people think that through the magic 
of a report, something will be done 
for them.” 

GERALD McCUE (Berkeley) in- 
dicated that earlier discussion with 
a group such as the ACSA at in- 
terim stages in the study's develop- 
ment would have been useful. Now, 
it was presented as a solution. 
Other questions were raised as to 
the appropriateness of form as the 
proposal's focus rather than proc- 
ess; on the call, again, for capacities 
at an interdisciplinary scale while 
architecture was not dealt with as 
a rigorous discipline. "But is there 
a discipline of architecture? What 
is the subject matter? Are we pre- 
pared to teach it?” 

BEN EVANS (former director of 
Education and Research, AIA) said 
that the Institute is trying to stimu- 
late discussion through regional 
meetings. The AIA also wants to 
implement, stimulate and develop 
further projects in education. An- 
other series would support the de- 
velopment of materials in environ- 
mental courses. 

RAYMOND REED (Iowa State) 
urged that the group consider to 
what use the report could be put. 

LEONARD CURRY (University 
of Illinois, Chicago Circle) ob- 
served that this meeting had been 
the most stimulating in years. He 
shared most of the concerns about 
the limitations of the study. "It 
does report too much on numbers. 
-.. We are concerned with things 
not even implied in the report— 
with humanistic concerns." 

BURNHAM KELLY (Cornell Uni- 
versity) interpreted the situation 


this way: The AIA had commis- 
sioned the study on education with- 
out asking the ACSA about doing 
it or for its opinion until this mo- 
ment. “If this group feels that this 
report is 1) incomplete, as Leonard 
Curry puts it, and 2) not the right 
one, as Charles Moore puts it, we 
should say so.” 

The discussion then turned to 
framing a resolution. There were 
various sentiments as to the appro- 
priateness of such an action. A 
number urged that the resolution 
should say that the report has been 
useful and that it will have many 
useful byproducts, and further that 
the resolution should include some 
way of extending the study. 

A motion that "we appoint a res- 
olution committee to be formed by 
the president to draft a resolution 
to be read at tomorrow's meeting” 
was carried. 

The resolution as passed states 
the ACSA finds that “the report 
cannot be regarded as more than a 
departure point and that present 
proposals for implementation. are 
not justified. We suggest that the 
AIA and the ACSA should deter- 
mine jointly the direction of further 
study.” 


THE STUDENT HIMSELF 


In an introduction to the Prince- 
ton Report discussion, two psychol- 
ogists spoke, one on “The Student 
in General,” the other on “The Ar- 
chitectural Student in Particular.” 

DR. BERNARD KAPLAN (Clark 
University) stated that his profes- 
sional training, his years of rather 
intimate contact with conflictful 
students and others led him “to 
be suspicious of questions like 
‘What's bugging the student?’ " and 
that “despite the best intentions in 
the world . . . universities and de- 
partments have their bureaucratic 
structures, have their rules and rit- 
uals, which prevent them from re- 
sponding to students on an indi- 
vidual basis and which lead them 
like Procrustes . . . to regard each 
student as a prospective victim for 
a bed of fixed dimensions. We all 
tend to lop off limbs and yank at 
the ankles, closing our ears to the 
silent screams." 

Dr. Kaplan summarized four fac- 
tors that "bug" the contemporary 
student as: sociocosmic factors, the 
structure of the university, the 
structure of departments within a 
university, and factors pertaining 
to the individual, per se. Speaking 
of sociocosmic factors he said that, 


"for archaic man, there was a close 
affinity, a kind of consubstantiality, 
between the cosmos at large, his 
Society or sociocosmos and his in- 
dividual fate. . . . A disturbance 
anywhere had repercussions every- 
where. ... For Western man, even 
scientific man . . . the archaic world 
view has simply become subjectiv- 
ized, constituting Western man's 
unconscious mind. . . . Once the 
values of the society are brought 
into question, all those institutions 
tied to the values of the society are 
or become problematic. . .. As one 
became increasingly aware of the 
manner in which disciplines were 
being shaped and supported in the 
‘national interest’, . . . became 
aware of the extent to which uni- 
versity departments groveled . . . 
in a gentlemanly fashion, to be sure 
... at the feet of governmental in- 
stitutions, one began to question 
the discipline. 

"Does our department or school, 
as a relatively autonomous entity, 
have a raison d' étre, or should we 
be dismembered and assimilated 
elsewhere? Should we not periodi- 
cally raise this question not only 
with respect to existing divisions 
within a university but also with 
regard to the relations between the 
university and the world?" 

DR. KENNETH CRAIK (Berke- 
ley) pointed out that "The entire 
contemporary architectural en- 
deavor can be considered as a vast, 
complex, perħaps little understood, 
certainly little studied, socio-psy- 
chological system. . . . The archi- 
tectural student, of course, can be 
considered as a complex socio-psy- 
chological system in his own right, 
known ... as the human personal- 
ity. So we now find ourselves with 
two complex, little studied, socio- 
psychological systems, existing at 
different levels—one individual and 
one social and with different tem- 
poral spans . . . a double-complex- 
ity. ... The description of that in- 
dividual system as it develops 
within that social system would 
constitute a description of the proc- 
ess of becoming an architect.” 

Dr. Craik went on to a discussion 
of the psychological demands of the 
“stages and strands of the creative 
process." “First, preparation. . . . 
The individual must be sufficiently 
acquainted with the structure of his 
intellectual, esthetic or scientific 
field to enable him to recognize or 
put to himself a problem or dis- 
crepancy or vision. . . . Second, in- 
cubation. . . . The individual must 
then be able to withdraw from the 
certainties of skill and knowledge 
... to the haziness of an-as-yet un- 


realized synthesis. . . . Here the 
ability to turn from analytical, dif- 
ferentiated thinking to analogical, 
metaphorical thinking becomes cru- 
cial. Third, illumination. . . . Long- 
awaited synthesis or insight may 
come ... in a swirl of ideas and 
images ... groupings and regroup- 
ings, that gradually achieves a co- 
herence and order which sparks 
off implications in all directions... . 
The fourth stage, verification, elab- 
oration and realization. . . . The 
creative person must now pull him- 
self and his insights together . . . 
to ready himself for the working 
out of his insights in the actual 
world . . . evaluate his solution and 
carefully judge its appropriateness 
to the problem. This process in- 
volves a different, and even more 
demanding, kind of detachment 
than that achieved during incuba- 
tion." 

Dr. Craik suggested that "Many 
architectural schools seem to direct 
their energies toward the education 
of a single type of architect, name- 
ly, the all-purpose creative de- 
signer. Yet a visit to almost any 
architectural firm reveals that at 
some point in their careers, archi- 
tects sort themselves out and come 
to perform a wide range of func- 
tions. . . . In actuality, it is con- 
tended, many architects find the 
self-assurance and the proper mo- 
dality for expressing themselves as 
designers a number of years be- 
yond the school period. . . . Might 
it not be appropriate to spin out the 
traditional five years of architec- 
tural education in a much different 
manner over time. ... For one func- 
tion of the period of education in 
our culture, in addition to the ac- 
quiring of skills, is the devotion of 
a certain number of years directly 
to the personal development of the 
student and his unique possibili- 
ties... 

“Barring truly horrendous catas- 
trophy in other spheres, the next 
25 years may well come to be 
known as the Age of the Physical 
Environment. . . . One clear conse- 
quence for architectural society is 
change and one foreseeable mode 
of change is the emergence of new 
ways of being an architect." And 
this "raises the question of the es- 
sential identity of the architect. 
Are there enduring aspects of the 
architectural endeavor which re- 
quire a stable array of identifiable 
talent and character? .. . The archi- 
tect remains, in part at least, one 
of the caretakers of the human 
spirit." 

Further details of the ACSA meeting can be 
found on page 84. 
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FROM WAIKIKI TO 


The Honolulu part of the 
two-city convention, June 28-29, 
begins on a note of sunshine 
and flowers as architects 

and their families alight from 
planes on a typical bright, 
trade-wind day, each visitor 
being greeted with a warm aloha 
and a flower lei. Upon 

arrival at the Ilikai Hotel 
headquarters, it does not take 
long for the registrants to 

doff their mainland garb for 
comfortable Hawaiian attire, and 
the workshop sessions probably 
are the most colorful in the 
history of the Institute. A good 
share of the activity takes 

place away from Waikiki Beach, 
including a city excursion 

that presents a side of Honolulu 
not often seen by tourists 

—its business, industrial and 
cultural development. Perhaps 
the highlight is the stop 

at the seat of Hawaii's government 
where the old meets the new: 
Iolani Palace and the State 
Capitol, now under construction. 
There are other tours, too, 

such as Sea Life Park 

and Scenic Island and of three 
architect-designed houses in the 
Kahala area; and there is a 

luau, to be sure, across the Pali 
on the island's Windward side. 


——————— 
THE WINDWARD SIDE: A WARM ALOHA 
LI 


“E 
: 
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Specify floor 
beauty, 

that lasts long 
after final 
acceptance 
Hillyard 


PRODUCT DESCRIPTION — Basic Use: To 
provide a protective, slip-resistant, wear- 
resistant surface coating that enhances 
the appearance of any floor for which 
waxing is recommended. 

Limitations: Do not wax a conductive 
floor. Not recommended for treatment of 
terrazzo flooring 

Composition and Materials: A buffable 
water-emulsion floor wax, containing 
100% Prime No. 1 Carnauba. The hard- 
ness of carnauba improves the lasting 
qualities of the wax emulsion. Protects 
against rubber marking. Eliminates fre- 
quent rewaxing necessary with ordinary 
waxes. 


Sizes: Packaged in new, sealed 1-gallon, 
5-gallon, 35-gallon and 55-gallon metal, 
lined containers. 

Applicable Standards: Conforms to As- 
phalt and Vinyl Asbestos Tile Institute 
Specifications for water emulsion floor 
polishes for use on asphalt and vinyl as- 
bestos tile floors. Approved by Rubber 
Manufacturers Association. 

TECHNICAL DATA — Nonvolatile Matter: 
12.5%-13.5%; Ash Content of NVM: 3% 
maximum; Refractive Index: 20°C: 1.3616- 
1.363.1; pH, 25°C: 9.0-10.0; Sediment: 
0.05% maximum; Odor: non-objection- 
able at any time; Alcohol Solubility: clear; 
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protection 


Film Properties 
clear; drying time at 25°C, 50% R.H.—20 
minutes maximum; tackiness — none. 


film on black glass— 


Test Results: U/L listed for "slip-resist- 
ance." Approved by Institutional Research 
Council. All test information is available 
on request 


APPLICATION: Onto a perfectly clean 
and dry floor apply two thin coats of Su- 
per Hil-Brite® carnauba wax with lambs- 
wool applicator or clean rayon mop. Allow 
first coat to dry thoroughly before apply- 
ing second coat. Let wax cure over night. 
Then buff for added lustre. 


AVAILABILITY AND COST — Availability: 
Marketed in all states and in over 20 for- 
eign countries by direct manufacturer's 
representatives located in principal cities. 
Complete stock available in Hillyard Dis- 
tribution Centers and Warehouses 
throughout the United States. 

Cost: Approximate 0.3¢ (three tenths of a 
cent) per coat per square foot. 


GUARANTEE: When applied in accord- 
ance with manufacturer's directions, it is 
guaranteed to meet all claims made for it. 
Any unsatisfactory performance should 
be reported to the St. Joseph Office and a 
review of the complaint will be promptly 
made by an authorized representative. 


MAINTENANCE: Sweep daily with prop- 
erly treated dust mop. When surfaces be- 
come soiled, mop with Hillyard Super 
Shine-All® neutral chemical cleaner, at 
proper cleaning dilution. After floor is dry, 
buff for added lustre. 


noise Sweet's Architectural 
des. 


A.L.A. File No. 11 


TECHNICAL SERVICES: Over 200trained, 
professional, architectural consultants 
are located in and near principal cities. 
Write or call collect for our representative 
in your area. We will have him contact you 
immediately. He will recommend the prop- 
er, approved treatment for the floor you 
are specifying and supervise application 
procedures at job site. 


HILLYARD 
FLOOR TREATMENTS 


ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI U.S.A. 


TZ 


IN CANADA. 


The most widely recommended and 
approved treatments for every surface 
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GLASWELD DOESN'T GIVE A DAMN 
WHAT THE WEATHER'S LIKE AT QUOGUE. 


SWELD INSTALLED APRIL 1960, PHOTO TAKEN JUNE 1968 ARCHITECT: JAMES A, EVANS, A. I. A 


In a delightful village on Long Island, New Y ork, with 
the unlikely name of Quogue—there's a £roup of circular co- 
operative apartments called Round Dune. They were erected 
on a sandy spit of land bounded on one side by the Atlantic and 
Shinnecock Bay on the other. 

The architects realized at the outset that in this ex- 
posed location the buildings would take far more than the usual 
beating from the weather and the elements. Brilliant sunshine 
on perfect summer days. Sand storms, sea spray, strong winds, 
downpours at other times. 

Problem: what to use on the building’s exterior that 
would stand up longest, or require the least maintenance, under 
these rigorous conditions. Solution ? See next page. 


g 5^»: 


Solution: U.S. Plywood’s 
Glasweld®. Because this asbestos re- 
inforced panel with its durable all- 
mineral coating withstands the most 
severe climatic onslaughts and 
keeps its new look for many years. 

On the exterior of building 
after building, Glasweld has proved 
its durability. It appears optically 
flat when properly installed. Doesn't 
“pillow” or “orange peel.” It's rust- 
proof, incombustible (fire hazard 
classification 0-0-0), waterproof. 
Virtually impervious to stains, too. 

Glasweld comes in 24 colors. 
Unique decorating effects can be 
created for both new construction 
and modernization. 


Vg" GLASWELD 


SZ 


VERTICAL SECTION 
THROUGH EXTERIOR WALL 


Vs" GLASWELD 


V2" GYPSUM BOA 


i PLAN SECTION THROUGH EXTERIOR WALL 


There’s more information about this versatile, economical 
and trouble-free paneling in our brochure on Glasweld. 

For your copy, call the Architects Service Representative at 
your nearest U.S. Plywood office or write U.S. Plywood, 
777 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017. 


U.S. Plywood 


ADivision of U.S. 
777 Third Avenu 


'od-Champion Papers Inc. 
jew York, N.Y. 10017 


You've made the move 
to electric heat. 


(xood choice. 


Now, who installs it? 


Electric heat is an electrical function and 
should be the responsibility of a qualified electri- 
cal contractor. That way, you've got the one man 
who can furnish, install, connect and inspect 
electric heating equipment—the one man who 
can see the job all the way through from plans 


Your Qualified Electrical Contractor 


NATIONAL ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION 


to permit to operating guarantee. 

How can you be sure a qualified electrical 
contractor will furnish and install your next 
electric heating system? That's easy. Put the 
heating specs into the electrical section of your 
building plan. 


/ 


1730 Rhode Island Avenue, N.W. Washington, D.C. 20036 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF ARCHITECTURAL REGISTRATION BOARDS | 


Strong winds of change have been 
sweeping the National Council of 
Architectural Registration Boards 
lately, and change was the key 
word during its 47th annual con- 
vention July 1-2 in Honolulu. Meet- 
ing theme: "NCARB's Response to 
the Changing Profession." 

Some changes forecast by key- 
note speaker Gerald M. McCue, 
FAIA, University of California, 
Berkeley: 

* increase in large organizations 
with specialists from many disci- 
plines to collaborate in an inter- 
disciplinary effort 

* rapid growth of that "new phe- 
nomenon," the small team of spe- 
cialists with a depth of knowledge 
and experience in a specific prob- 
lem area or subdiscipline of archi- 
tecture 

* division and subdivision of the 
develop-design-construct process. 

Echoing McCue's views were 
three of the other speakers, all 
AIA: Phillip J. Daniel, principal, 
Daniel, Mann, Johnson & Menden- 
hall, Los Angeles; Herbert K. Gal- 
lagher, principal, Architect's Col- 
laborative, Cambridge, Mass.; and 
Samuel B. Zisman, consultant and 
lecturer on urban planning, San 
Antonio, Tex. 

It added up to a call for, as one 
speaker expressed it, "changes to 
meet change”: 1) an increase in the 
breadth of the architectural cur- 
riculum with inclusion of courses 
in planning and programming sys- 
tems, in the use of computers and 
in economics; 2) a greater depth of 
competence in the individual; and 
3) encouragement of specialization 
with the team approach in mind, 
though without loss of professional 
identity. 

Gallagher voiced concern that 
definition of the architect is out of 
date and that the corresponding 
examination to judge his compe- 
tence excludes much needed talent 
from the professional fold, with- 
out providing "any real measure 
of competence for many of the 
tasks the profession is or should 
be tackling." There is, said he, a 
definite need to give some degree 
of professional standing to the 
technical and support skills we 
use in our practice. 

"Would it be outlandish," Zis- 
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‘Changes to Meet Change’ 


man asked, “to visualize an exam- 
ination given on a team problem in 
which those seeking qualification 
as architects, planners, landscape 
architects, engineers and possibly 
others participate?” 

McCue put it this way: “Present 
conditions require all new subdis- 
ciplines such as urban design and 
all new specialties to develop out- 
side of the profession of architec- 
ture. It must, therefore, become 
the objective of the NCARB to be- 
come an implementing rather than 
restricting mechanism." 

Moving quickly to get in step 
with the accelerated developments 
of the profession, attending dele- 
gates from 45 State Boards of Li- 
censing accepted a program to de- 
velop recommendations for change 
of present examination require- 
ments and to. establish communi- 
cation with other environmental 
design professions, with the ulti- 
mate goal of uniting all under one 
registration-certification umbrella. 
Cooperating with NCARB will be 
The American Institute of Archi- 
tects, the Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Architecture and the 
National Architectural Accrediting 
Board. 

Among studies of various policy 
directives adopted were 
* training of technicians within the 
framework of NCARB regulations 
* enlargement of the recognized 
range of experience for interns 
* reassessment of requirements for 
certification 
* re-examination of NCARB's and 
the state boards’ responsibility to- 
ward recertification 


This fall NCARB will move its head- 
quarters in the nation's capital to 
ampshire Avenue N. 


* reassessment of policies toward 
recognition of the professional in 
government and public service. 

In another field, the delegates en- 
couraged the use of NCARB cer- 
tificates for all state to state reci- 
procity. They also moved toward 
immediate reciprocal registration 
in all states through the NCARB 
certificate and the preparation of 
uniform application forms for use 
by the NCARB and all states. 

Underway also are studies on 
how to eliminate restrictions on 
architects working with other dis- 
ciplines or in quasi relationships 
with entrepreneurs and developers. 

A change of pace was provided 
by William F. Buckley Jr, who 
addressed the convention on “The 
Politics of Beauty" and stated that 
the community is “cursed with in- 
difference." 

The only way to do anything 
about the problem of natural beau- 
ty and architectural harmony, said 
author Buckley, who is also Na- 
tional Review editor and host of 
television's "Firing Line," is to do 
so "athwart the people's indiffer- 
ence; indeed, by extension, athwart 
their will" He expressed belief, 
however, that it is worth an effort 
to open people's eyes to beauty 
through education. 

Outgoing President George F. 
Schatz, FAIA, of Cincinnati who 
could look back on a period which 
he a year ago correctly predicted 
would be one of "new energy and 
programs for NCARB," introduced 
the new NCARB director, Hayden 
P. Mims (see AIAJ, July '68). How- 
ard T. Blanchard, AIA, of Garden 
City, Kan., succeeds Schatz in the 
presidency. 

Other members of the new board, 
all AIA, are Dean L. Gustavson, Salt 
Lake City, first vice president/presi- 
dent-designate; William J. Ged- 
dis, Brookline, Mass., second vice 
president; Daniel Boone, FAIA, 
Abilene, Tex., treasurer; Harry E. 
Rodman, FAIA, Troy, N.Y., secre- 
tary; William V. Linde, Burlington, 
Vt., Richard J. Chorlton, Princeton, 
N.J., John L. Turner, Jackson, Miss., 
Thomas J. Sedgewick, Flint, Mich., 
Ken G. Miller, Hutchinson, Kan., 
Worley K. Wong, FAIA, San Fran- 
cisco, directors; and Schatz, imme- 
diate past president. o 
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" design idea: 

" one material 
insulates......... 
above and beyond! 


p weather Crete 
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ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS OF ARCHITECTURE | 


The 54th annual meeting of the As- 
sociation of Collegiate Schools of 
Architecture in Portland, June 21- 
23, was lively, as promised. Mem- 
ber schools were almost completely 
represented, usually by several 
delegates each, with President Rob- 
ert Bliss at the helm. 

It was noted that membership 
now consists of 66 full member 
schools, 16 associate member 
schools and 327 individual mem- 
berships, out of the 2,400 eligible 
faculty in architectural schools. 

The entire program fit under the 
combined topic “The Student and 
the Princeton Report,” summarized 
in an article beginning on page 74. 

During the business session, 
Burnham Kelly reported on the Cor- 
nell Project and submitted four re- 
solutions proposed by the Commit- 
tee on Graduate Study and Re- 
search which were subsequently 
adopted. 

Aided by grants from the US Of- 
fice of Education and the Graham 
Foundation, this committee has un- 
dertaken to support the develop- 
ment of new scholarship and re- 
search in architectural schools, 
with administrative direction of the 
project assigned to Cornell. 

All member schools of the ACSA 
were invited to a conference on the 
subject held in Chicago, April 25- 
26, and representatives of a clear 
majority attended. 

There was a substantial unanim- 

ity in favor of four points pre- 
sented as agreements which, along 
with the discussion and the four 
resolutions, make up a six-page re- 
port, scheduled for publication 
soon. They are as follows: 
1. Agreed: The time has come for 
the ACSA to state its views regard- 
ing the development of graduate 
programs of scholarship and re- 
search within the schools of archi- 
tecture. 

The report makes a distinction 
“between an emphasis on scholar- 
ship and research as parts of the 
regular training for a design profes- 
sional and ... where the curricula 
have as their primary objective the 
preparation of practicing profes- 
sionals and graduates interested in 
scholarship and research who pur- 
sue these interests in a graduate 
program specifically devoted to 
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‘Scholarship and Research’ 


them. It is with these graduate pro- 
grams that we are concerned.” 

Resolved: That the ACSA sup- 

port the development within the 
schools of architecture of graduate 
programs of scholarship and re- 
search. 
2. Agreed: General guidance and 
advice on degree structure will be 
useful to schools undertaking new 
graduate programs. Kelly extrapo- 
lated from the report to point out 
that a four-year bachelor's degree, 
or one- or two-year master’s de- 
gree, followed by two additional 
years required for a doctorate is be- 
coming visible as the degree struc- 
ture in the schools. One conse- 
quence is a certain amount of con- 
fusion among the proliferating 
graduate degrees and some general 
guidance is needed. Comparable 
difficulties face the school prepar- 
ing a program leading to the pro- 
fessional doctorate. The ACSA 
could help individual schools to 
recognize and meet problems in de- 
gree structure. 

Kelly pointed out that the objec- 
tive was to provide assistance but 
not to control the programs of the 
schools; that the ACSA does not 
have to have standards in the sense 
of accreditation but indirectly 
could set a sense of standards. 

Walter Creese presented the ur- 
gency for the development of the 
advanced degree in architecture; 
and that the Princeton Report indi- 
cates the compelling desire to real- 
ize something, to come to grips with 
actuality, to come to grips with the 
compromise which comes about 
when what we regard as modern 
technology is applied to modern so- 
ciety. Implementation is natural to 
architects, but there is a great dif- 
ference between implementation 
and realization. An advanced de- 
gree would require both an ability 
and an exercise in conceptuliza- 
tion; an ability to visualize large 
areas of a problem and to come up 
with some solutions. If the oppor- 
tunity for this isn't developed, then 
what will become of the architec- 
tural profession? 

Leonard Curry asked if the impli- 
cations of a doctorate becoming the 
terminal degree on the hiring of 
staff had been discussed. The dis- 
cussion terminated with a large ma- 


jority vote in support of the related 
resolution. 

Resolved: That the ACSA sup- 
port circulation of the booklets on 
professional doctorates and on the 
Ph.D. prepared by the Council of 
Graduate Schools, together with 
such added material on our field as 
may be appropriate, to assist 
schools in setting up professional 
doctorates and/or Ph.D. programs. 
3. Agreed: There may be substan- 
tial benefits for individual schools 
derived from cooperative action by 
ACSA to obtain support for the de- 
velopment of graduate programs in 
scholarship and research. Kelly 
pointed out that the member 
schools of the ACSA operating as a 
group in the application for grants 
might pick up support this way 
which otherwise we would not get. 
If a sizable award went to one 
school, then the ACSA could sup- 
port a joint effort to bring the re- 
sults to everyone. There are a num- 
ber of joint actions the ACSA might 
accomplish under this resolution: 
1) publication of a scholarly maga- 
zine—a journal for scholarship and 
research in architecture is sorely 
needed; 2) the funding and holding 
of special conferences and 3) the 
possibilities for a regional consor- 
tium. It was pointed out that there 
is no implication in the report that 
the joint efforts of the ACSA would 
supersede the efforts for research 
funding by individual schools. The 
intention is to supplement such ef- 
forts. It may be appropriate to add 
an ACSA committee to make such 
applications or to endorse them. 
The questions raised on this reso- 
lution were more extensive and re- 
lated to more concern than on any 
of the other three. Charles Kahn's 
discussion was particularly repre- 
sentative of these concerns which 
raised questions as to the open- 
endedness of the resolution. The 
committee would have to make 
value judgments. The third resolu- 
tion was submitted to a vote and 
passed, with a large number of dis- 
senters. 

Resolved: That the ACSA sup- 
ports the objective of joint ap- 
proaches to offices, agencies, foun- 
dations and industry for funds to 
support programs of fellowships, 

Continued on page 87 


P. 
LADDER ACCESS 


“g” Every building 

needs at least one 

ladder access size BILCO 

roof scuttle. It provides 

easy, safe, economical ac- 

cess to the roof in all kinds 
of weather. 


SHIP STAIR 


“NB” This size BILCO 

scuttle is ideal for 
installations where frequent 
use may be indicated. Per- 
mits easier movement of 
maintenance personnel, 
tools and equipment. 


FULL STAIR 


ego The ultimate in roof 

access. This size 

BILCO scuttle allows a nor- 

mal stairway. Takes the place 

of costly penthouse con- 

struction. Helps maintain a 
clean, uncluttered roof line. 


In any size, Bilco Roof Scuttles literally “float open" 
on compression spring operators. 

Covers automatically lock in open position and 
cannot be closed until manually released. 

Bilco Scuttles come in a wide range of standard and 
Special sizes to meet every requirement. 

See us in Sweets, or write for catalog. 


3 WAYS 
TO THE 
ROOF 


AMERICA'S FINEST 
ROOF SCUTTLE 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 06505 


THE BILCO COMPANY, DEPT. A-29, 
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WHO DO YOU THINK OF 
WHEN | SAY “ROOFING, 
SIDING, WATERPROOFING, 
BATHROOM CABINETS, 
RADIOHNTERCOMS, AND 
RANGE HOODS ?" 


RIGHT! 


The old Philip Carey trademark (above right) is out! The new Philip Carey trademark (lower left) is 
in! We hope your continued confidence in our products will lead you to see it often in the future. 


PHILIP CAREY CORPORATION, Cincinnati, Ohio 45215 
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ACSA from page 84 


publications, conferences, insti- 
tutes and collaborative programs, 
and authorizes the Committee on 
Graduate Study and Research to 
make such approaches or to add 
ACSA endorsement to proposals or 
requests submitted by ACSA 
schools in groups or individually in 
pursuit of the educational goals of 
ACSA, and to recommend proce- 
dures for the allocation of funds 
awarded to ACSA as a result of any 
such proposals or requests. 

4. Agreed: A continuing service 
agency is desirable, to advise the 
schools on sources of funds, on 
manpower, on program require- 
ments, etc. In elaboration, it was 
pointed out that there would be no 
requirement for the individual 
schools to clear through such an 
agency; it would serve only to pro- 
vide guidance and assistance upon 
request. 

Resolved: That a committee be 
established to consider the general 
operational aims, structure and 
means of support for a service 
agency to be established by the 
ACSA for the purpose of providing 
educational services to the schools, 


with specific attention to the pro- 
visions of advisory service and 
guidance to member schools en- 
gaged in establishing graduate pro- 
grams of scholarship and research. 

The committee gave a brief re- 
port of its ACSA-AMAX fellow- 
ship of $20,000, awarded last year 
to Donald Watson for two years’ 
graduate study, principally at Yale 
University. He is working toward 
establishing the options which 
could be built into a building to 
allow successive users a full range 
of choice, to establish the require- 
ments for a methodology and a test 
of procedures to deal with the in- 
determinant nature of building pro- 
grams. 

Other Business: Two new direc- 
tors joined the board: Bertram Ber- 
enson for the Eastern Region and 
Richard Whitaker for the Midwest- 
ern Region, replacing Charles Kahn 
and Marcus Whiffen, respectively, 
whose terms of office expired. 

In further action on membership, 
the ACSA admitted the University 
of Laval and the University of 
Maryland as associate members; 
changed the status of California 
State Polytechnic College, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois at Chicago Circle, 


ASSOCIATION OF STUDENT CHAPTERS/AIA | 


“The architects of tomorrow and 
the association which represents 
them are not ready to sell their pro- 
fession short. Instead, we choose to 
direct our efforts toward its im- 
provement, its involvement and its 
very purpose for existing," 

Speaking as president of the As- 
sociation of Student Chapters, Ed- 
ward C. Mathes reviewed the work 
of his group before the opening 
session of the AIA convention in 
Portland. The ASC/AIA meets an- 
nually in conjunction with the In- 
stitute as well as at its Student 
Forum each November in the na- 
tion's capital. 

Mathes, who has been named 
1968 Institute Scholar following his 
graduation from the University of 
Southwestern Louisiana, referred 
to the association's last 12 months 
as "a most productive year," citing 


McGill University and the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico from associate 
to full membership. 

The business then turned to the 
reports by members of the various 


boards or committees. Among 
them: 
* Description of the statistics 


which the National Architectural 
Accrediting Board is compiling on 
schools which, when completed, 
will be available upon request. 

* Announcement of a comparative 
study of foreign schools of archi- 
tecture by the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations. 

The passage of a motion to raise 
dues increased full membership to 
$250 per year; associate member- 
ship, $150; and individual member- 
ship, $10. 

The meeting ended with resolu- 
tions recognizing the service of 
outgoing directors Kahn and Whif- 
fen; the retirement of Professor C. 
Leslie Martin; and the deaths of 
Winston Elting, Wells Ira Bennett, 
Joseph Vincent Hudnut and Sigried 
Giedion. 

Finally, the delegates expressed 
appreciation to Creese, Robert Har- 
ris and their associates at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, the host. o 


‘A Most Productive Year 


the area of interprofessional rela- 
tions as one of major concern for 
the students. Last fall, the group 
hosted a biannual conference of the 
National Student Professional Or- 
ganizations. 

“Among topics discussed were 
community action projects directed 
at ghettos which would require a 
combination of our professional 
talents,” Mathes told the AIA 
members. “We have committees 
within our association working 
with interprofessional projects. We 
believe that now, while we are stu- 
dents, is the most appropriate time 
to develop a team concept.” 

Mathes went on to explain the 
“environmental discovery program” 
under which ASC/AIA conducts 
high school orientation and recruit- 
ment; regional student forums— 
“our grassroots meetings which ini- 


tiate activity on the local level"— 
and seminars on curriculum valid- 
ity and revision and on legislation 
which affects the profession. 

Before becoming the head of the 
ASC/AIA, representing 23,000 stu- 
dents from 81 of the 87 architctural 
schools, Mathes served as Gulf 
States regional director and as pres- 
ident of his own chapter. 

During his year in residence at 
the Octagon, Mathes, whose father 
is Earl L. Mathes, FAIA, of New 
Orleans, will work at a high level 
within AIA Headquarters, with 
emphasis on the linking of theory 
and practice, analysis and action. 

The first Institute Scholar—the 
program was established in 1967— 
Jack J. Worth III, after his 12- 
month stay at the AIA, returned to 
Atlanta where he is employed by 
Richard L. Aeck & Associates. O 
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The ubiquitous sealant 


DAP" Butyl-Flex’ installations are everywhere. 

It delivers best all-around caulking service 

in 9 out of 10 installations, staying on the job 

as long as 20-year sealants in many applications, 
when applied according to instructions. 


Four new buildings for the Dayton, Ohio metropolitan area proposed by Brown and Head & Associates, Dayton. (A) Architect's conception 
of City Convention Center, consisting of a 50,000 square foot arena and 20-story, 250-room motor hotel. Lorenz, Williams, Williams, Lively 
and Likens, also of Dayton, were associated architects on the project. (B) Good Shepherd Lutheran Church, Washington Court House, 
consisting of 300-seat sanctuary, 20,000 square foot education wing, 3000-square foot administrative quarters. (C) City Transportation Center 
for rapid transit, bus, airline, and rail travelers, conceived for feasibility study. (D) Horticultural Center, including a 180 foot round dome 
for flower conservatory, single-story structure housing meeting rooms, green houses, and caretaker's quarters. 


DAP Inc. General Offices: Dayton, Ohio 45401 sussioiary or Ploegh, Inc. 


Please send me Technical Data bulletin on DAP Butyl-Flex butyl-rubber based caulk. 


O Please have DAP representative call. 
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DAP Butyl-Flex is an outstanding caulk that can live up to the perfor 
mance of higher-priced sealants in construction joints where movement 
is not excessive . . . accounting for 90% of all caulking-sealing applica 
tions. DAP Butyl-Flex delivers all the sealant advantac inherent in 
butyl rubber. It has 50% elongation factor for exceptional flexibility plus 
adhesive qualities second to none. Makes a long-lasting, trouble-free 
seal between similar and dissimilar materials such as aluminum, con 
crete, steel, glass, marble, wood, vinyls, painted surfaces. What's more, 
Butyl-Flex is easy and fast to use, cutting application time and costs 
Guns on without mixing, heating, priming. To receive complete techni 
cal information and specifications, please send coupon 


DAP 


ARCHITECTURAL 
SEALANTS 
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BUILDING PRODUCTS EXHIBIT 


| 


Corporate members attending the 
AIA convention in Portland selec- 
ted the Knoll Associates booth as 
the No. 1 display in the Building 
Products Exhibit, termed “a three- 
dimensional architectural catalog" 
by the Institute's outgoing presi- 
dent at the opening ceremony. 
Robert L. Durham, FAIA, said 


Weyerhaeuser Company 


Coe McKenna Associates 
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Knoll Associates 


"Ihe Best Exhibit to Date' 


further: "The new products, and 
new ideas, on display in this exhi- 
bition hall are among the reasons 
why I, for one, am confident that 
architecture in the years ahead will 
be a more efficient and congenial 
link between man and nature." 
Pointing out that the effort began 
in 1951, Producers Council Presi- 


Tu P 


Canada 


Art Metal, Inc. 


dent Earl F. Bennett called this 
years show "the best exhibit to 
date." 

Weyerhaeuser Company took 
second place in the AIA voting, 
while American Saint Gobain Cor- 
poration and the Department of 
Trade and Commerce of Canada 
shared third. 
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Architectural Aluminum 


Manufacturers Association 


1 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illino DEPT. F98 


Planning for Portland 


Some of the ambitious projects for 
civic improvement that have been 
considered over the years are re- 
viewed by Marion Ross, author of 
the article on Portland’s architec- 
tural history in the June issue. 


The most striking peculiarity of 
Portland's plan is that of scale. The 
regular grid is familiar enough and 
was the common scheme for the 
layout of towns in the West, but in 
Portland the blocks measure only 
200 feet square. In the early days, 
the small scale added to the sense 
of a built-up community and in re- 
cent years has provided the oppor- 
tunity for large office blocks to 
stand in isolation, almost in the 
manner foreseen in some of Le 
Corbusier’s proposals of the 1920s. 

Early in its history, if not quite 
from the beginning, an open tree- 
planted strip called “The Boule- 
vard,” and now the North and 
South Park Blocks, was left free of 
building. While this is not the con- 
tinuous strip that may have once 
been intended, the two sections 
still offer an opportunity for spe- 
cial development. In the mansion- 
building phase of the '80s, the 
South Park Blocks were the site of 
many imposing private residences. 
In recent years, the mansions have 
gone, but the strip of park has 
made a favorable site for the loca- 
tion of monumental structures: the 
Masonic Temple, the Art Museum, 
the Oregon Historical Society and 
Portland State College. 

Over the years, several sugges- 
tions have been made for greater 
civic grandeur. The most important 
was perhaps the Bennett Plan of 
1909. One of the many reflections 
of the City Beautiful idea that grew 
out of the Chicago World's Fair, it 
was developed by Edward Bennett 
who had worked with Burnham on 
the Chicago Plan. This scheme 
would have given a new face to the 
whole downtown area: great bou- 
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levards with uniformly designed 
buildings, a monumental plaza in 
front of the railroad station. 

The idealism of these designs 
gives one a curiously nostalgic 
feeling. If they had been carried 
out, the appearance of Portland 
would have been entirely different. 
Though basically influenced by 
French 19th century urbanization, 
the renderings suggest rather more 
the kind of city architecture pro- 
posed by the Viennese theorist 
Camillo Sitte. The designs for the 
buildings in general suggest the 
work of Otto Wagner in his Seces- 
sionist period, while the City Hall 
would have reflected the Baroque 
Revival of the Dual Monarchy. 

In the midst of World War II, 
the civic-minded citizens of Port- 
land once more undertook a large 
scheme of urbanization, intended 
partly to be a means of supplying 
work for men who would be idled 
by the cessation of hostilities. The 
County, City, Port and Dock Com- 
mission and the School District 
raised $100,000, and Robert Moses 
was hired to make an overall plan. 
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Section of Portland Center, Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill; landscape 
architect, Lawrence Halprin. A-3, 
A-6 and B-6 are parking areas; B-7, 
shopping center; others, apartment 
and office structures. 


PORTLAND CENTER 


The “Portland Improvement 
Plan" was presented in November 
1943. Again, a Union Station plaza 
and a unified civic center were pro- 
jected, but it is characteristic of 
the change in emphasis that had 
occurred since 1909 that the traffic 
problem was given dominant pri- 
ority. Superhighways instead of 
elegant facades were the primary 
object. While this plan, too, was 
not implemented, the recent devel- 
opment of a ring of high-speed 
traffic arteries such as the Foothills 
Freeway follows in a general way 
the proposals of the Moses plan. 
Such great slashes cutting through 
the heart of the city have had a 
rather unfortunate effect on the ap- 
pearance of the town, though they 
have unquestionably speeded the 
flow of vehicular traffic. 

Thoughtful local architects have 
also from time to time concerned 
themselves with projects for city 
improvement. Roi Morin made an 
interesting plan in the late 1940s. 

More recently still (begun in 
1958), and not as yet complete 
enough for one to be able to judge 
the total effect, has been the large- 
scale Portland Center Develop- 
ment. Many inferior structures 
have been swept away, the existing 
Auditorium completely redesigned 
and new, larger and more isolated 
buildings have been built, but with 
relatively little change in the basic 
layout of streets. Some of the struc- 
tures have considerable individual 
merit, but as yet the scheme has 
not notably enhanced the quality 
of the town. The recent develop- 
ment of individual tall buildings, 
one to a block, seems at least as 
good a solution and may offer the 
opportunity for further enhance- 
ment of the cityscape more posi- 
tively than the wholesale demoli- 
tion and rebuilding of a number of 
blocks at a time. Only the future 
will be able to bring an objective 
judgment to bear on the value of 
this project, but it would seem that 
no city can be a really desirable 
place to live without some sense 
of the layering effects of time. 

The idea of a unified civic center 
has still not been abandoned, and 
a new model for the development 
of the area around Lownsdale 
Square was presented in the Ore- 
gonian, September 28, 1966. It had 
the merit of preserving the present 
City Hall and Courthouse and add- 
ing new buildings to the group. L1 
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Seattle apartment's twisting pool pavilion 
Architects: Robert E. Cooper & Assoc. 
heir material: red cedar shingles 


verything about a swimming pool pavil- ative. Rich in natural beauty and dis- 
jn should be warm, inviting, casual 

How do you give a des that kind 

f character? First you need a material 

exible enough to adapt itself to the range of backgrounds, both formal 
lea. And that means using a material and informal. And few other materials as 
ke red cedar shingles. Expressive, Evoc offer such a combination of c 
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weather resistance, maintenance- 
performance, light weight and dura- 
bility, Next time why not specify the real 
thing: Certigrade red cedar shingles. For 
more information, see Sweet's catalog 
listing 21d/Re. Or write to: 5510 
Nhite Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 98101 
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Red Cedar Shingle & Handsplit Shake Bureau 
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Pittock’s Imprint on Portland 


In 1851, a 16-year-old boy came to 
Portland, Oregon, from his native 
England and got a job on the new- 
ly established Weekly Oregonian 
newspaper. Thus was started the 
foundation of Portland’s distin- 
guished landmark, the Pittock Man- 
sion, and of Pittock Acres, the sur- 
rounding 46 acres of land which 
was to form the connecting link for 
a series of six city parks—a skyline 
strip 8 miles long. 

Young Henry L. Pittock worked 
for 10 years on the newspaper, after 
which time he acquired ownership 
of it in lieu of back wages, so the 
story goes. He transformed it into 
a daily, as it has since remained, 
and rose with it in stature, wealth 
and influence through the years. 

In 1909, Pittock decided to build 
a mansion for himself and his fam- 
ily on a 1,000-foot-high promontory 
overlooking the city. He commis- 
sioned San Francisco architect Ed- 
ward T. Foulkes to design a French 


Renaissance mansion with terraces, 
stone balustrades, turrets, a tile 
roof and a magnificent interior 
stairway. It took five years to com- 
plete and cost nearly $2 million. 

Constructed of reinforced con- 
crete and faced with Tenino sand- 
stone from Washington, the house 
contains 22 rooms in its three stor- 
ies. On the lower level is an oval 
ballroom with two smaller circular 
cardrooms at either end, and in the 
central hall, a fine, broad, marble 
staircase with cast-bronze railings 
sweeping to the second floor. 

The library is finished in oak, 
hand-carved in a Jacobean design. 
The oval drawing room, French 
Renaissance to conform to the ex- 
terior, has a carved stone and mar- 
ble fireplace and walls covered in 
a silver and pale green Fortuny 
fabric, chosen by members of the 
Oregon Chapter of the American 
Institute of Interior Designers, ad- 
visers on the redecorating. The 


room's crystal chandeliers were es- 
pecially designed and constructed 
by Portland firms. 

Following Pittock's death in 1919, 
the house fell into the hands of his 
heirs, who, after several years of 
difficulty in trying to keep it up, 
decided to sell it. The possibility 
that the great house would be razed 
for a tract of development houses 
horrified the citizenry. With the as- 
sistance of a public subscription 
drive which raised over half the 
needed money, the City of Portland 
purchased the mansion and the sur- 
rounding acres in 1964. The area, 
called Pittock Acres Park, became 
part of the Portland park system, 
completing a West Hills Skyline 
strip of some 5,000 acres. 

In 1962, the house and woods suf- 
fered considerable damage in the 
Columbus Day windstorm and sub- 
sequent repairs took nearly a year. 
The newly refurbished house was 
opened to the public in 1965. 


High above Portland with vistas of two states and four snow-capped Cascade mountain peaks is Pittock Mansion, 
on a property which is part of a 5,000-acre park system with deer, elk, coyotes and red fox in its deep forests. 
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If you think stainless is 
hard to work 


You haven't heard about new JalTEX! 


JalTEX is a remarkable product by Jones & 
Laughlin that will change your mind about stain- 
less steel for roofing and flashing jobs. For one 
thing, it costs less than most other long-life 
materials. And this new kind of stainless is sur- 
prisingly easy to work because it can be furnished 
dead soft. 

JalTEX in dead soft form shapes and crimps 
with amazing ease and no springback. It can be 
soldered, welded, brazed or nailed. Flashing, roof- 
ing, splash pans, expansion joints and other archi- 
tectural elements retain their original good looks 
permanently because JalTE X is corrosion resistant, 
wa iterproof, and strong. JalTEX is now proving 


its worth in a wide range of building activities: 
schools, shopping centers, and major office build- 
ings. 

JalTEX is available in standard 2D or bright 
finishes; in sheet and strip coils or cut lengths; in 
gauges from .010 to .109 and in widths up to 48" 
in most gauges. 

If that isn't enough to convince you to start 
specifying JalTEX architectural stainless from now 
on, ask us for a sample. One you can bend with 
your fingers in the privacy of your office. We'll 
also provide a brochure on J & L architectural ma- 
terials. See your local steel service center or your 
nearby J & L representative or write to 
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Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 


Stainless and Strip Division 


21000 Mound Road, Warren, Michigan 48090 
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Focusing on a First Citizen 


Northwest architects have an im- 
pressive record of public service as 
exemplified in Anne Hecker's pro- 
file of a 41-year-old Oregon practi- 
tioner and Institute leader. 


Springfield, Ore- 
gon, is a small 
lumber commu- 
nity (population 
20,000) across the 
bridge from Eu- 
gene. At first 
glance it appears 
to be a typical 
small town with a business district 
going to seed. But there are things 
about Springfield that aren't typi- 
cal. Here occurred Shopper's Para- 
dise, a 10-day experiment in 1957 
which became the prototype of 
many a downtown mall throughout 
the country. Springfield has a small, 
but well-conceived, successful ur- 
ban renewal project. And the town 
presently is in the throes of plan- 
ning to do something about that 
business district. 

A few months ago the citizens of 
Springfield publicly thanked the 
man who had made all this happen 
by naming Donald H. Lutes, FAIA, 
First Citizen of Springfield for 1967, 
just 10 years after naming him their 
Junior First Citizen. In so doing, 
Springfield recognized “his tremen- 
dous effort and citizenship in the 
field of public service" and "his 
contributions to the betterment 
of our greater Springfield com- 
munity.” 

Don Lutes moved to Springfield 
in 1949 and set up practice there in 
1956 as a young, articulate, commu- 
nity-oriented architect. His enthu- 
siasm and sound reasoning has had 
a tremendous influence on his com- 
munity ever since. 

What Lutes brought to Spring- 
field was a dedication and a belief 
that the work “profession” implies 
commitment. "The architect must 
be responsible to the town he lives 
in, just as he is responsible for the 
buildings he builds," Lutes reflects, 
"and if he doesn't like the way 
things are, it is up to him to do 
something about it." 

Practicing what he preaches, 
Lutes served from 1954 to 1964 on 
the City Planning Commission and 
was its chairman from 1956 to 1964. 
“His influence and drive to estab- 
lish a sound planning and zoning 
philosophy for the city is still evi- 
dent," comments a colleague. 
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It was Lutes' drive and ability to 
sell an idea that resulted in the ac- 
ceptance by Springfield merchants 
of the Shopper's Paradise experi- 
ment. More recently he served on 
the Springfield Development Asso- 
ciation, and it is indicative of the 
respect and reputation of this man 
in his community that the firm of 
Lutes & Amundson has been com- 
missioned to develop a new down- 
town plan. (John Amundson, AIA, 
joined Lutes in 1958.) 

Lutes does not consider himself 
unusual in the Northwest architec- 
tural scene. “Architects in this re- 
gion are particularly responsive to 
community responsibility and have 
spread their knowledge of this 
throughout America,” he says. 
"People like Paul Thiry, Paul Kirk, 
Bob Durham, Jack Morse, Bob Price, 
John McGough and a dozen others 
have played a vital role in the de- 
velopment of their cities and then 
assisted other architects in pro- 
grams in their cities." Lutes be- 
lieves that the fact that problems of 
the Northwest have been on a 
smaller scale probably had some- 
thing to do with this. In the long 
run, he points out, such service also 
benefits the architect's practice for 
it brings respect which can even- 
tually result in commissions. 

"Maybe overall, Springfield has 
not changed greatly in the past 20 
years," Lutes says. "But there are 
little pieces that look a heck of a 
lot better. That is where I get my 
satisfaction. An architect shouldn't 
say he won't participate if he can't 
do the whole thing but be satisfied 
with making small progress." 

As an example, Lutes cites the 
urban renewal project in Spring- 
field, not very large by big-city 
standards (150 acres), but one he 
takes great pride in. "We were able 
to change a dilapidated part of 
town into a vital subcommunity 
over 10 years. And all the way 
through it there was personal con- 
tact with the agency and the people 
involved. This was possible be- 
cause it was relatively small." The 
project also accomplished an im- 
portant step in bringing together for 
the first time many civic agencies. 

Shopper's Paradise is another 
example, Lutes says. Although 
Springfield turned down the idea 
after the 10-day show period, “al- 
most all places which have adopted 
the principle to remove traffic have 
used what we learned there. The 


film we made for $200 was shown 
all over the country. So you never 
know. You have to keep trying." 

Lutes has been just as active in 
The American Institute of Archi- 
tects. President of the Southwest 
Oregon Chapter in 1961, he has 
served nationally in numerous roles 
and was 1968 chairman of the 
Nominations Committee, is chair- 
man of the Steering Committee of 
the Urban Affairs Center, member 
of the Committee on Legislation 
and has been affiliated with the 
Committee on Urban Design, of 
which he was chairman in 1966. 
Lutes refers to this chairmanship 
as the “most interesting and worth- 
while thing I have done for the 
Institute." 

Lutes believes that the architect 
must become involved in the entire 
urban design problem. "I have al- 
ways pushed for the basic ingredi- 
ents of urban design—a total city, 
not a city divided on social, eco- 
nomic or physical grounds," he 
says. "Now, with the socio-eco- 
nomic aspects of the city a matter 
of intense national concern, the 
architect must find new design 
solutions within this framework. 
Our standard obsession with clut- 
ter, wires, street furniture and trees 
must be augmented with the hard- 
core issues of housing, traffic and 
preservation. We must deal with 
the real issues at an early stage or 
find ourselves in the role of provid- 
ing only the facades and frosting." 

Better cooperation with and more 
intense involvement with govern- 
ment is necessary, he believes, “if 
we as architects are going to be able 
to live with the government pro- 
grams for the city." Lutes thinks it 
would be helpful if every private 
practitioner had some government 
experience. "Both would benefit. 
Over the long range it would bring 
private enterprise and government 
closer together and they will work 
better together." 

Neither private enterprise or gov- 
ernment can do the job alone in re- 
developing our cities, Lutes asserts. 
"Private enterprise is going to have 
to get a little less profit and govern- 
ment is going to have to relax its 
rules and regulations. We need 
more meshing." 

What makes Don Lutes go? "He 
is the most energetic man I have 
ever known. He seems to go at one 
pace, fast and hard," says Donald 

Continued on page 102 
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Vogel-Peterson UFs 
help School Planners 


keep an OPEN mind — — — 


One moment they're handsome wardrobe racks, 
chalkboards or tackboards . . . a few seconds later 
they've converted an open plan school room into 
efficiently arranged classrooms to accommodate any 
size class or teaching requirement! Trust Vogel-Peterson 
to bring you the room-making magic of dual purpose 
RDF (Schooline Room Divider Wardrobes) ... 6 or 8 
feet long sections that move silently and effortlessly 

on large rubber-tired casters . . . sturdily made, beautifully 
detailed and finished in colors that complement the 
most modern decor. Have them in any combination you 
wish—tackboard both sides, chalkboard both sides, 

or tackboard/chalkboard combination or tackboard side 
can be accessorized with wardrobe racks and book 

or boot shelves. School planners welcome their 
versatility . . . teachers like their efficiency and 

kids can't hurt them. Look into these versatile 
units—they're designed with you in mind. 


The RDF's are just one of a most complete line of coat racks 
and wardrobes designed to meet today's changing needs. 
Write for our complete catalog SL-920 


Vogel- Peterson coveaw 


“The Coat Rack People” 
ELMHURST, ILLINOIS 


© 1968 V. P. Co. 
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First Citizen from page 96 


L. Smith, a partner in the firm which 
has grown from a one-man office to 
one of 21 people in less than 12 
years. And during that time the 
firm has received two honor awards 
and six merit awards from the 
Southwestern Oregon Chapter. 

Don Lutes, a native of San Diego, 
wound up in Springfield via Wash- 
ington State University and the 
University of Oregon in Eugene. 
There have been times when speak- 
ing out in his community has made 
him enemies as well as friends, a 
situation which he accepts philo- 
sophically. This happened during 
the battle in Springfield over urban 
renewal when charges of conflict 
of interest were raised by those op- 
posed to the plan. Lutes wound up 
with a vote of confidence by the 
City Council. Perhaps even more 
satisfying was an editorial in the 
Emerald Empire News, not noted 
for ever agreeing with Lutes’ ideas, 
which scored his critics and 
summed up the general feeling of 
the citizenry: “We would conclude 
that only someone who can match 
Mr. Lutes’ record of unpaid service 
to Springfield is in a comfortable 
position to throw rocks at Mr. Lutes 
and we don't think there's such an 
individual in the Emerald Empire." 

Whether he is serving on a plan- 
ning commission or not, every ar- 
chitect should wear several hats, 
Lutes says. "The architect must 
constantly serve both his client and 
his community, like not throwing 
traffic on a street unable to carry it 
or putting up a garish building in a 
quiet setting." 

Lutes believes that "for each in- 
dividual client, the project must be 
seen in the context of the commu- 
nity and add to the quality of that 
community. As one responsive to 
how things look and work, the ar- 
chitect is one of the very few pro- 
fessionals who can see relation- 
ships and is in a position to cause 
the right relationship to happen," 
adding that, after all, most clients 
are concerned with their image. 

When Lutes first opened his prac- 
tice in Springfield, many of his 
architect friends found consider- 
able amusement in the idea of 
establishing a practice in a town of 
10,000 people. He says he was at- 
tracted to Springfield because the 
leaders of the community were 
young and vigorous and it was a 
town without an architect. "It has 
been very good to me ever since." 
The people in Springfield obviously 
believe that Don Lutes has been 
very good for Springfield. Oo 
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One of the newest uses of one of the oldest building Marble was chosen for this particular project, but any 
materials is the sandwich panel, made by bonding a thin other exterior Vermont marble could have been used. 
slab of marble to an insulating core and adding a hard- For further information on marble and 
board backing. Such a panel is only half the weight of a its use in contemporary construction, 
2" slab of marble but has four times the insulating value. 
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contact your Vermarco representative 


The example shown here is the Livonia National Bank, or write to the Vermont Marble Com- 
Livonia, Michigan, one of six banks in a chain using pany, Proctor, Vermont 05765, Dept. A-9. 
the same construction technique. Vermont Pearl Danby Vermont Marble...naturally the best 


Sandwich panels...contemporary, economical way 
to use beautiful, enduring marble 
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California's Open Spaces 


Benjamin K. Polk, AIA, is on the 
faculty at California State Poly- 
technic College in San Luis Obispo. 
In reviewing a recent publication, 
he examines open space planning 
issues in the Golden State. 


Open space planning, acquisition 
and control is a potent strategy for 
insuring the future against the mis- 
takes of today—and nowhere has it 
greater possibilities for immediate 
application than in the State of 
California, Such an assertion is the 
mainline of the recent publication 
Open Space in California: Issues 
and Options. 

Prepared by the Western Center 
for Community Education and De- 
velopment of the University of 
California Extension Los Angeles, 
in cooperation with the California 
State Office of Planning, the book- 
let is based on the Urban-Metro- 
politan Open Space Study con- 
ducted by Eckbo, Dean, Austin & 
Williams. Its objective is to "pro- 
vide a clear guide to both state 
and local governments" for the 
planning and acquisition of major 
open land areas in and near var- 
ious metropoleis. 

It succeeds admirably. The only 
negative comments to be made 
spring from a context wider than 
the program and objective within 
which the consultants worked, and 
from the conviction that open 
space planning is a viable rallying 
point for all political persuasions 
and can become the most cogent 
leverage we have for long-range 
planning and for meeting some 
short-term needs as well. 

From the point of view of physi- 
cal planning, open space is struc- 
tural obviously not just empty 
land. But somewhat less obviously 
it can mold urban form on the 
framework of transportation, It 
partakes of the self-renewing qual- 
ities of nature and of a healthy hu- 
man ecology. At this point, it 
merges with social planning in that 
one of the major demands for out- 
door space comes from those who 
primarily wish to socialize in the 
open air and not too far from home. 
It blends with overriding needs for 
conservation of water, air, the rich 
farmlands and the wilderness. In 
our democratic technological so- 
ciety, open space planning touches 
the fundamentals of atomic energy 
plant location (possible changing of 
our coastal ecology), airport loca- 
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tion (noise as well as safety) and 
ultimately our acceptance of a 
good environment as a normal so- 
cial cost—like water and sewers. 

Furthermore, it seems clear that 
the indeterminate urban form that 
Catherine Bauer Wurster advocates 
and foresees in her essay in Cities 
and Space can be realized only 
through a vastly expanded program 
of public acquisition of land and 
land rights that will open up the 
cities. 

In all of this, multipurpose use of 
land should be the keynote so that 
each use reinforces every other. In- 
deed, this is made mandatory by 
population pressures—tripling in 
California by the year 2000. But 
voter support is absolutely essen- 
tial and we do not have it now be- 
cause the matter has not been per- 
suasively set forth to the public. 
To make the Issues and Options 
more specific and at the same time 
to gain public support for them can 
be one and the same operation. 

Open space is not just empty 
land. What is it then? Tunnard and 
Pushkarev say its four functions 
are productive, protective, orna- 
mental and recreational. Professor 
Charles W. Eliot categorizes it as 
both for service and for structure. 
He notes, with good reason, that 
while the land bank idea—an old 
one in Britain, Sweden and Holland 
—is excellent, public bodies in this 
country do not yet warrant confi- 
dence. But when speculative value 
is removed from land, zoning is 
automatically transformed into a 
dependable tool. S. B. Zisman’s 
work in San Antonio leads him to 
write in the AIA JOURNAL, Dec. 
1965 that land free of buildings “is 
neither leftover rural land nor sen- 
timental remnants of the country- 
side. It may be seen as of three ma- 
jor functional types . . . utility 
spaces ... green spaces . . . corri- 
dor spaces. . .." 

It seems obvious in all of this 
that open space should be nothing 
less than a system, specifically and 
locally developed. / 

Let us return to the immediate 
situation and to the report under 
review. Possibly a discussion of 
public and privately held timber 
lands would have been in order 
even though these lie largely be- 
yond metropolitan influence at 
present. Also, a recognition of the 
potential Scenic Parkway program 
studies, which have been author- 


ized by the legislature—‘park- 
ways" in this context meaning a 
meandering, slow-speed, country 
road. Please note that the Interior 
Department report on Outdoor Rec- 
reation For America finds that driv- 
ing for pleasure easily tops the list 
of "What American Do Most." 

More than this, however, there 
is a need to analyze main transpor- 
tation routes and potentials for the 
future before a coherent open 
space plan can be conceived. Pos- 
sibly there is an insufficient em- 
phasis on water as the principal 
common denominator for outdoor 
recreation areas and on planned 
unit development and the concept 
of the "edge," the lengthening of 
perimeter as the growth point for 
open systems—though all of these 
things are mentioned. 

In the vitally important area of 
implementation, the booklet does 
not inventory the impressive rec- 
ord of the Johnson administration 
of federal assistance of many kinds 
—understandably perhaps, since 
many programs have lagged for 
lack of funds. But the booklet might 
well have raised for consideration 
the several variations on themes of 
open space control already begin- 
ning to work in a few states and 
counties of the East and Midwest: 
New York, Maryland, Wisconsin, 
New Jersey and Vermont. In Ver- 
mont, these are proposed as state- 
wide zoning but elsewhere they 
illustrate that the fiscal system, in- 
cluding both tax policies and as- 
sessment practices, can be used to 
achieve specific social goals. Even 
the "betterment charge" in the 
British sense is being discussed to 
solve the problem of government 
bidding against land speculators. 
Differential taxation, as between 
city land and rural land, should be 
considered in order that the tax on 
the land alone can be made higher 
in the slums to force improvement, 
and made lower in rural areas to 
encourage open space. 

The supply of superbly beautiful 
natural open space in California 
has created a demand for its fit and 
proper use—the expansion of hu- 
man potential: not for controlling 
nature, but for growing with it. In 
economic terms, open space is the 
fixed quantity and buildings are 
free to change. The consultants, the 
CED and the State of California are 
aware of this. It remains to gain 
much greater public support. O 


Antron pic 


up just 


as much day-to-day soil as 
any other carpet fiber. 
But your clients - 
will never believe it. 


“Antron” fiber balances light to look clean 


“Antron” is the surprising new fiber from Du Pont 
that keeps its new look longer than any other carpet 
fiber—and keeps the appearance level of the busiest 
buildings at their highest. 

Even light colors look clean longer, because Antron* 
nylon minimizes the appearance of soil. Some carpet 
fibers are transparent, so you see not only the dirt on the 
side facing you, but the dirt on the opposite side is mag- 
nified. *Antron" is different. It is specially structured 
to be opaque. It controls absorbed, reflected and trans- 
mitted light to minimize the appearance of soil. 

And because “Antron” is a nylon, it's the most dur- 
able carpet fiber made. It resists crushing, pilling and 
fuzzing and is easy to clean. 
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When you combine all these benefits, your clients end 
up with carpets that need less frequent cleaning and keep 
their new look longer. Carpets with pile of “Antron” deliver 
a long term saving. And that’s something you will believe! 

“Antron” is the optimal carpet fiber for high traffic 
areas and is available in a wide variety of contract styles 
from leading mills. Ask BARWICK about “Bourbon 
Street" and “Living Classics" (kitchen carpets). 

For a free brochure on “Antron” (and Du Pont's 
other contract fibers) write: Contract Carpet Specialist, 
Du Pont Company, 308 East Lancaster Avenue, Wynne- 
wood, Pa. 19096. 


Better things for better living...through chemistry 


MUR eror 


*Du Pont registered trademark. Du Pont makes fibers, not carpets. 
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Should all 
your clients’ 


You may be 
specifying a TELKEE 


security key control system 
be your for some hospitals, 

? schools and industrial 
concern 


complexes; but 
overlooking it on buildings 
where there are only a few locks. 


A TELKEE system of key control is so simple, so 
relatively inexpensive, with so many advantages 
for your client, that it ought to be included 
whenever your hardware specifications call for 20 
locks or more. 

TELKEE means security, economy, convenience 
for every lock in every building... for restricted 
areas, storage of valuable supplies, confidential 
files, for any item with a lock. TELKEE guards 
against key loss and costly lock rekeying. 


See Sweet's Architectural File or write today for 
your complete A.I.A. File: TELKEE, Box 89, 
Glen Riddle, Pennsylvania 19037 


Specify a 


TELKEE 


SYSTEM OF KEY CONTROL 
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The Challenge of Urbanization from page 56 


tional interests who see diminished their chance 
of building vast offices without enlarging the sub- 
ways or carrying the urban sprawl over the next 
line of wooded hills. 

We must also face the cost. In one sense, the 
cost difference between doing well or doing badly 
is not so great. One hundred billion dollars a year 
will be spent housing the next 100 million Ameri- 
cans whether we sprawl from Boston to Wash- 
ington or build better cities. People cannot sim- 
ply be dumped all over the landscape. Again, 
some of the funds can be recouped from the fa- 
cilities provided. All of Britain's new towns pay 
commercial returns on the capital invested in 
them. Improved property provides higher rates, 
and there is no reason why the old frontier prin- 
ciple, applied to the Erie Canal—which is that 
people pay for the improvements brought them 
by public investment—should not be applied in 
taxing unearned increments. 

But the reality of cost must be related to the 
real income of the country. America grows by $50 
billion a year. Should not half that new wealth be 
devoted not to the increase in private affluence 
but to reversing the trend to public squalor? The 
sheer upward tax drift on rising national income 
is $12 to $15 billion a year. Is it asking much of 
responsible citizens to stay with present taxation 
for, say 10 years, and devote the increment to 
wiping out the ghettos? Or, when peace comes, 
can we not refashion our tribal minds enough to 
say that if $30 billion can be used to fight the war 
in Vietnam, the enemies of all human tranquility 
here at home — ugliness, filth, rats, slums, 
wretched schools, unemployment, despair—de- 
mand no less a scale of action? Why not, for 
heaven's sake? A world in which people were 
housed and fed would be a safer world than our 
present rocket-threatened, missile-ridden, doom- 
laden planet. If it is realism to want security, then 
let us spend where the real security is, here and 
on the developing continents. 

This demands a Copernican revolution in our 
thinking. We have to be ready for the works of 
peace as we are for those of war. Our young peo- 
ple look at our priorities and revolt at an affluence 
which carries so grim a face. But we can do better. 
We can make a new urban vision one of the mo- 
tives and energies of our national life. And surely 
in this task architects, who should be the fashion- 
ers of worthy homes for citizens, have a first re- 
sponsibility to see that home in the full sense is 
the whole urban environment, and set their sights 
and their influence to work to see that a great na- 
tion, forerunner in a new urban era, thinks 
greatly enough about its cities to be able to 
survive. 
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Dry-tilm finishes, 
the microthin miracles 


[t’s not hard to believe that modern 
chemistry can produce microthin 
plastic films tougher than any 
paint. But it is rather hard to be- 
lieve that a polyester film can be 
produced that is more than twice as 
resistant to rubbing wear as high- 
pressure laminate—and that a poly- 
vinyl fluoride can be unsurpassed in 
stain resistance. Yet these are facts. 
Molecules used as building units. 
[n both polyester and polyvinyl 
fluoride films, the process of extrud- 
ing the film arranges the molecules 
n a definite structural order. And 
that is the secret of the microthin 
miracles. 

If you applied the same material 
n liquid form, the molecules would 
ve randomly placed and you would 
set no better wear-resistance than 
with paint. Essentially, this is the 
lifference between a pile of bricks 
ind a brick wall. 

This physical structure has an- 
other important advantage. Pre- 
'ormed films have fewer surface 
laws to collect dirt and stains or 


m Asc x 
ncrease the action of solvents and 
icids. So these films are exception- 
illy easy to clean—soap and water 
s usually enough. They are also 
highly resistant to most common 
staining agents, alcohol and germi- 
sidal detergents. As a result, main- 
fenance costs are significantly re- 
]uced. 


Protection for hardwoods. 


Clear films allow wood grain to 
show perfectly—revealing the natu- 
ral beauty of fine hardwood. They 
also protect hardwoods in high- 
wear locations. For interior appli- 
cations U. S. Plywood supplies 
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hardwood paneling, doors and par- 
tition panels with Permagard; 
which is our trademarked name for 
plywood surfaced with clear films. 
These products are recommended 
for use in high traffic areas of dormi- 
tories, hospitals, schools, motels 
and the like. 

U. S. Plywood also makes solid- 
colored paneling and doors sur- 
faced with Permacolor". The outer 
layer of Permacolor is a clear 12- 
mil film of polyvinyl fluoride lam- 
inated to an 8-mil film of colored 
polyvinyl chloride. This overlay 
gives a lightly embossed colorfast 
finish which is highly wear-resis- 
tant and easy to clean. Permacolor 
is available in 28 colors. 

For exterior applications U.S. 
Plywood also surfaces doors, pan- 
els and siding with a 2-mil opaque, 
pigmented film of polyvinyl fluor- 
ide. This coating on doors and pan- 
els is called Vigilar"; on siding, 


PF-L." It is available in 11 colors. 
Vigilar is also recommended for in- 
terior use in swimming pool areas, 
showers, toilets and other areas re- 
quiring constant cleaning with 
harsh cleaning agents. 
No aging. 

All these films are laminated to 
wood substrates with adhesives 
under heat and pressure. This is 
necessarily a factory process, which 
cannot be duplicated in the field. 
The preformed films undergo no 
further change during application, 
so there is minimum shrinkage 
after application. 

These films are highly resistant 
to cracking, checking and crazing, 
resulting in a new class of materials 
of a higher order of durability. 

Equally important is the fact 
that sunlight resistance is consider- 
ably enhanced. 
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Typical example of the effects of aging on painted doors. 
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Three dry-film finishes 
from U.S.Plywood. 


Vigilar—A 2-mil opaque, pigmented film of poly- 
vinyl fluoride is available on Weldwood® Exterior- 
Interior doors, paneling, partitions for use in 
hospitals, showers, toilets, swimming pool build- 


ings, etc., where frequent 
cleaning with harsh deter- 
gents and germicides is com- 
mon practice. Vigilar is also 
available on siding products 
under U.S. Plywood’s trade 
name—PF-L. 


Permacolor—A 12 -mil film of 
clear polyvinyl fluoride lami- 
nated to an 8-mil film of col- 
ored polyvinyl chloride, Per- 
macolor is a cleanable finish 
which is wear- and stain-resist- 


ant—and colorfast. It is lightly embossed. It will 


not flake, peel or chip. It is available in 28 standard 
colors on interior doors, paneling, partition pan- 
els, casework parts and fire-retardant products. 


Permagard—A clear 3-mil polyester film which is 
an ideal cleanable finish for Weldwood custom- 
designed hardwood paneling and doors. Also avail- 
able toned to change the natural color of the wood 


while retaining and enhancing 
the grain pattern. 


Custom prefitting and machin- 
ing. Paneling, doors, case 

goods, shelving and fire-retard- 
ant products can all be sup- 
plied precut to blueprint speci- 
fication. A wide variety of cus- 
tom machining is available: 

edge banding, edge rabbeting, 
tongue and grooving, dado, 
square edge, bevel, miter, and 

miter and shoulder. 


For full details, drawings and assistance with 


specifications, call the Architects’ Service Repre- 


sentative at your nearest U. S. U. 
Plywood Branch Office. G M 


Performance Chart of 
U.S. Plywood Dry-Film Finishes and Comparable Service Materials 


-S. Plywood 


Weldwood Weldwood High Press. Weldwood Enamel 
Permagard Permacolor Laminate Vigilar (Exterior Type) 
(Interior) (Interior) (Interior) (Exterior) = yp 
Accel. Aging by Outstanding Outstanding Excellent Outstanding Satisfactory 
Humid—Dry Cycling] No Checking or No Checking or Crazes at No Checking Checks at 
ASTM D2571-67T Crazing Crazing 12-15 cycles or Crazing 3-4 cycles 
Tape Adhesion Excellent Excellent Excellent Excellent Excellent 
ASTM D2571-67T No Damage No Damage No Damage No Damage No Damage 
] Satisfactory— 
Hoffman Excellent Excellent piste. Excellent Excellent 
Scratch Test 500 Grams 600 Grams Grams 600 Grams 300-900 
Grams 
——9 
Taber Wear CS-17 
Wheel 1000 Gram Outstanding Satisfactory Excellent Excellent Satisfactory 
Loan Fed. St'd 3000 Cycles/ Mil 500 Cycles/ Mil 800 Cycles/ Mil 450 Cycles/Mil | 210-280 Cycles/Mil 
FS141-A (6192) 
d *Outstanding Outstanding Excellent Satisfacto: 
Resistance to MA| Exceeds NEMA | Exceeds NEMA | Exceeds NEMA iy Exceeds NEMA 
Co a eh requirements by requirements by | requirements by f pra y requirements by 
= over 500 hours over 1000 hours over 200 hours a over 100 hours 
Resistance to Satisfactory a Excellent : Satisfactory 
Staining NEMA Stains 7 out of — Stains 2-4 —— Stains 7-16 
LD1-2-05 29 agents o staining out of 29 agents o staining out of 29 agents 


*Rating refers to clear finish only —substrate will have normal wood color 


change. 


Note: Performance ratings should be compared only to the finish(es) shown 
in the adjacent column(s) in same category. 


Montgomery Elevators at Deere & Company Administrative Center, Moline, receive periodic Montgomery Preventive Maintenance Service 


= Ee KS 


PM* ARRIVES HERE 
AT 6:40 A.M. 


The Montgomery *Preventive Maintenance service truck usually arrives 
early. However, a regular schedule can be set at anytime which reasonably 
coordinates with lowest traffic flow in your building. 


Dependability and safety are critical to satisfactory elevator and 
escalator operation. Constant, top-notch performance by these units is 
best safeguarded by systematic preventive maintenance. This 
prevents emergency breakdowns, unscheduled repairs 
and tenant complaints. 


Montgomery's PM service men (7) are factory trained specialists on 
all types of elevators and escalators. To get them working for you, call the 
Montgomery Service Office in your area (yellow pages of phone book) or write to: 


Montgomery Elevator Company, Moline, Illinois 61265 
Montgomery Elevator, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


Offices in principal cities of North America montgomery 


(t) Radio dispatched in most of Montgomery's service areas. ELEVATORS/ESCALATORS 
POWER WALKS & RAMPS 
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Books 


Candilis-Josic-Woods: Buildings for 
People. Shadrach Woods. New 
York: Praeger, 1968. 226 pp. $20. 

The partnership of Candilis- 
Josic-Woods in Paris is a veritable 
United Nations. Georges Candilis is 
a Greek born in Russia, Alexis 
Josic is a Yugoslav and Shadrach 
Woods is from Yonkers, New York. 
They became associated with each 
other while working on projects 
for ATBAT, Atelier des Batisseurs, 
which was founded by Le Corbu- 
sier, Wladimir Bodiansky, André 
Wogenscky and Marcel Ply. 

This team of planners, architects 
and engineers opened offices in 
Morocco, and Candilis and Woods 
were among the workers in the 
Tangier offices established in 1951. 
Candilis returned to Paris in 1954, 
followed by Woods in 1955. While 
working in ATBAT's French of- 
fices, Candilis met Josic who had 
been associated with the Paris 
office since 1953. 

The partnership of Candilis- 
Josic-Woods was founded in 1955, 
and the firm's first activity was 
participation in a competition for 
low-cost housing. The three part- 
ners won first prize and gained a 
commission to build 2,500 dwelling 
units in France. The team's princi- 
pal interest ever since has been 
"collective housing for large num- 
bers at low cost." 

The partnership has worked on 
commissions in many parts of the 
world, including France, Africa 
and Asia, and meticulous attention 
has been paid to European hous- 
ing, Moslem housing and tropical 
housing—three different climates 
and three different cultures. As 
Woods indicates, the study of 
housing led the firm naturally "to 
the study of the ancillaries of 
housing and to large groups of 
dwellings: the new quarters which 
result from increased urbanization 
in this century. Inevitably, other 
types of buildings, corresponding 
to other needs, have been studied 
and built. These make up the more 
general equipment of cities." Thus 
housing and town planning proj- 
ects have been linked by the firm. 

Jürgen Joedicke has provided a 
thoughtful introduction to the vol- 
ume, and he points out that the 
book not only surveys the work of 
Candilis-Josic-Woods, but it also 
documents their architectural phi- 
losophy. Indeed, Woods himself 
comments that “research and real- 
ization" are the firm's two main 
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concerns. "To them," writes Joe- 
dicke, "architecture is not the cre- 
ation of unrelated monuments but 
of all environment, while formal 
attributes are architecturally less 
decisive factors than the question 
whether architecture is positive or 
negative in relation to the evolu- 
tion of society." 

At another point Joedicke com- 
ments, “Candilis-Josic-Woods have 
never planned for an ideal world 
but always in response to definite 
and distinct demands and needs. 
Here, and in the specifically devel- 
oped designs which they have pro- 
duced, lies their strength. Their 
attitude is founded on the tradition 
of uncompromising functionalism, 
in which the latter is regarded as 
a method of working and not as a 
formal characteristic.” 

The material is presented in four 
sections, each concerned with an 
aspect or attitude toward planning 
and construction: articulation of 
function, of the limits of space, 
of volumes and spaces and of pub- 
lic and private domains. Woods is 
responsible for the text and the 
captions (in English, German and 
French). There is a chronological 
list of projects and a bibliography. 

Although the book is profusely 
illustrated, this is definitely not the 
usual picture book. The illustra- 
tions are not to look at casually 
before flipping the page for a 
glance at another; they are to 
ponder and study in relation to the 
text provided. Altogether, this is a 
decidedly provocative study of a 
firm's work and thought. 

MARY E. OSMAN 


Through the Great City. Anthony 
Bailey. New York: Macmillan, 1967. 
276 pp. $5.95. 

An English-born writer has given 
us this informal record of his jour- 
ney in a jeep from Boston to Wash- 
ington. As he reports, he "followed 
his nose, impelled by an appetite 
for certain aspects of old cities, 
new towns and the unsettled coun- 
tryside." 

Bailey has an apparent knack for 
conversation and he records pro- 
vocative talks with many people 
along the way, including Lewis 
Mumford and Chloethiel Smith, 
FAIA. His interests are universal; 
his curiosity evidently insatiable. 

He draws no profound conclu- 
sions, but there is quite a bit to 
think about as he reveals his im- 
pressions of megalopolis. "The 
basic problem of planning,” writes 
he, “is that God stopped making 
land some time ago but is still mak- 
ing people.” Continued on page 116 


A New Gourse from page 68 


chitect owes it to the others to be 
at least a very technically compe- 
tent person. To build on less would 
seem to be a very shaky founda- 
tion. If we are not our community's 
experts in the building process and 
if we are content to be the man 
who only draws the blueprints, 
then our wanting to be looked to as 
the leaders and directors of change 
is most unrealistic. 

It is important to the general 
good of the profession that you ask 
yourself what you are going to 
learn tomorrow that will make you 
become a better architect. Too 
often I feel that too many of to- 
day's architects are content to 
coast on what they know. Scien- 
lists readily recognize that half of 
what they knew ten years ago is 
now obsolete. Because the con- 
struction industry has been so 
slow to change, perhaps the de- 
gree is different in our case, but in 
a time of rapid change all around 
us, the principle is at least valid. 

And so we must develop some 
sort of continuing education pro- 
gram. This can be study in a school, 
your chapter office or at home. No 
other group can remain the recog- 
nized expert on the basis of what 
they once learned. Neither can to- 
day's architects. 

These things are what I believe 
need the most attention. In all, you 
may have noticed one common 
trend: It requires an effort on each 
individual architect's part. Anyone 
who has had anything to do with 
the national operation soon learns 
that many members are sitting 
home passively waiting for the AIA 
to do something that they will be 
able to use in their practice to- 
morrow. It is time to recognize that 
while there are things that the In- 
stitute can do, its primary value 


| is to think of the future, to lead, 


to stimulate and suggest and dis- 
tribute ideas. The success of the 
AIA, and the profession, will de- 
pend upon the degree it can stimu- 
late its thousands of members and 
its chapters to do more tomorrow 
and do it better. In the final analy- 
sis, whether we succeed or fail de- 
pends upon the effort each of you 
will make. 

I am sure that I speak for this 
board when I say that we will try 
to chart new courses. In my own 
case, I know that I will succeed in 
some things that I set out to do, and 
I know that in some I will fail, but 
I will do my best. All the architec- 
tural profession asks is that each 
of you do the same. o 


As much as we've tried, we can't get all of our know-how into a 
catalog. Basic data, yes. And plenty of information to specify 
products under most conditions. In fact, our catalogs have won 
awards for their helpfulness. 


But, nothing can replace the practical knowledge of an Inland 
sales engineer. He can apply to a design problem the experience 
he has gained from hundreds of other related projects, plus 


valuable background from fellow sales 
engineers he meets regularly in conferences. Weve ot zm 
Inland sales engineers are highly trained q 

specialists who can help the pro- 

fessional architect and engineer by 

offering counsel on the application of supp emer o 


Inland products to all forms of construction; 


on the selection of the most economical types, 
or the relationship of Inland products to other ue 
elements of a building which may need coordination. L3 


Your Inland man won't solve all your design problems, but he'd 
like a chance to help you on your next project involving steel 
floor, roof or wall systems. For his name and/or 

for one of our carefully compiled catalogs, 

write Inland-Ryerson Construction Products Co. Dept. |, 

4127 West Burnham Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201. 


Formerly Inland Steel Products =| 
Company and the structural on 
tabricating, reinforcing steəl and 


post tensioning divisions of 


Joseph T. Ryerson & So. ^. | Construction Products Company 
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Business Session from page 73 


tive base to the General Services 
Administration's Public Advisory 
Panel on Architectural Services. 

The bill would direct the panel to 
recommend to the administrator of 
GSA and the postmaster general 
criteria for the evaluation and se- 
lection of architects for public 
buildings and post offices, and of 
artists for works of art for these 
buildings. It would provide for 
funding of works of art for nation- 
ally prominent buildings, and it 
would enable architect and artist 
to work together more closely. 

Resolution 2, sponsored by the 
Washington Metropolitan Chapter 
—Endorses the planning principles 
of architects and other design pro- 
fessionals organized as the George- 
town Planning Council. 

Plans call for the extension of the 
Georgetown "scale, variety and 
character" to the Potomac River, 
the removal of an existing elevated 
freeway and the tunneling of a free- 
way along the waterfront. 

The resolution, through an 
amendment offered by Arthur 
Gould Odell Jr., FAIA, former In- 
stitute president, also expresses 
the AIA's opposition to the pro- 
posed Three Sisters Bridge in the 
waterfront area. 

Resolution 3—Opposes H. R. 
17134 which would "seriously 
weaken" provisions of the Depart- 
ment of Transportation Act by re- 
moving a prohibition against the 
use of parks, etc., for highway 
alignments when alternatives exist. 

The bill would also force the Sec- 
retary of Transportation and the 
District of Columbia to construct all 
interstate roads planned for the 
District—without public hearings 
and in spite of the widespread op- 
position of citizen and conserva- 
tionist groups. 

Resolution 4—Urges Congress to 
create a National Transportation 
Fund into which the resources of 
the Highway Trust Fund would be 
merged, and from which allocations 
would be made for a variety of 
transportation modes. It also ex- 
presses Institute appreciation for 
the Department of Transportation's 
support of the design concept team. 

Resolution 5—Would have the 
AIA call on the schools, colleges 
and universities to develop and im- 
plement the process for change in 
architectural education as recom- 
mended in the report, A Study of 
Education for Environmental De- 
sign. 

The AIA, the resolution added, 
would initiate meetings with orga- 
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nizations representing other design 
professions toward implementation 
of the report, commonly called the 
Princeton Report. 

Gerald M. McCue, FAIA, of the 
Northern California Chapter, mov- 
ed that the resolution be tabled. “I 
believe it is premature at this time," 
McCue said. “The report was pre- 
sented just toward the end of this 
last year, discussed for the first 
time formally by the American As- 
sociation of Collegiate Schools of 
Architecture at the convention 
completed three or four days ago 
(see “ACSA and the Princeton Re- 
port"). The ACSA session, McCue 
reported, adopted a resolution rec- 
ommending against immediate im- 
plementation of the report. 

Durham had received notice of 
ACSA's action from the group's 
president, Robert L. Bliss, AIA. The 
communication expressed appre- 
ciation for the AIA investment in 
the study but said ACSA regards it 
as merely “a departure point." 

The AIA president said he was 
grateful that ACSA “appreciates 
the investment that you practicing 
architects have made. This is some 
satisfaction. But also the fact that 
they find that the report is indeed a 
departure point, and I think this is 
exactly what the board intends it 
to be.” 

H. D. Hauf, FAIA, of the South- 
ern California Chapter, said he felt 
approval of the report would be 
“greatly premature.” 

Robert V. Mosher of the San 
Diego Chapter declared that “edu- 
cation in architecture has a long 
way to go and a great many signifi- 
cant things to face up to before we 
anchor ourselves into what I con- 
sider to be a—well—minimal at- 
tempt.” 

Durham called for a vote on the 
motion to table the resolution. The 
motion was carried. 

Resolution 6—Calls on Congress 
to enact legislation that will extend 
to developers of “complete commu- 
nities" financial incentives and 
guarantees “equal to those already 
afforded builders of houses, and 
thus spur the development of bal- 
anced community design." 

Resolution 7—Endorses the ac- 
tion of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee in amending the 
Housing and Urban Development 
Act of 1968 to encourage higher de- 
sign standards. It asks for prompt 
and favorable action on the bill. 

Resolution 8—Urges AIA mem- 
bers to "serve as citizens and pro- 
fessionals on local commissions 
and committees, and as contribu- 
tors to community dialogues and 


programs that seek to solve local 
environmental problems." 

It also commends the design con- 
cept team to all public agencies, and 
it urges chapters and members of 
the AIA to consider the creation of 
community design centers. 

Additionally, it commends to lo- 
cal officials the services of AIA ur- 
ban design assistance teams which 
"when requested by a community 
and the local AIA chapter will pro- 
vide an urban design overview and 
a dramatization of the community's 
environmental problems and poten- 
tial solutions." It urges all archi- 
tects “as citizens and employers to 
contribute to the improvement of 
education, job training, and em- 
ployment opportunities for the dis- 
advantaged...” 

Resolution 9—Calls on candi- 
dates for President of the United 
States to nail five planks to their 
platforms promising programs for: 
1) research and action to improve 
the cities, 2) coordination of federal 
efforts, in concert with local gov- 
ernments, toward the creation of 
complete neighborhoods and com- 
munities, 3) urban transportation 
“permitting people to travel to 
work and play both safely and effi- 
ciently,” 4) land conservation that 
will give everyone “daily contact 
with nature,” and 5) clarification of 
goals and priorities for natural and 
urban environments. 

Resolution 10—Establishes an 
AIA national scholarship program 
for members of “disadvantaged 
minority groups for the purpose of 
the study of architecture” and seeks 
contributions for scholarships. 

Resolution 11—Declares that 
“man is more important than archi- 
tecture and nature.” (The conven- 
tion theme was Man/ Architecture/ 
Nature.) 

“Our total culture and its full en- 
vironment, however sophisticated 
and esthetically appropriate, be- 
comes a mockery if it is not grate- 
fully shared and equally enjoyed 
by all men and all races," the res- 
olution declares. 

It applauds recommendations 
that Whitney M. Young Jr. brought 
to the convention and it asks that 
architects "take a positive stand 
and become personally involved in 
the issues of our day." 

Resolution 12 — Acknowledges 
"the contributions to the profes- 
Sion and the community made by 
President Robert L. Durham and 
his fellow national officers, and 
salutes them for a job well done." 

Resolution 13—-Thanks Mrs. Dur- 
ham, convention participants and 
speakers. o 


Proven perfect answer for specifiers for 


carpeting areas with wheel activity... 


Direct glue-down installation 
of double Jute-backed carpets 


Nothing could be simpler. Double 
Jute-backed carpet cemented di- 
rectly to the floor . . . new or old 
concrete or wood. Or over previ- 
ously installed resilient flooring. 
No cushion back on the carpet. 
No padding under it. 

Works perfectly, as Ford Motor 
Co. proved in a two-year test in 
Dearborn. Ford is now practically 
standardized on this technique in 


offices, hospitals, libraries, super- 
markets, computer areas, restau- 
rants, etc 


Jute's function 

Jute secondary backing is vital 
because it provides maximum floor 
bond. This quality also guards 
against delamination of the second- : 
ary backing from the basic carpet. When replacement is necessary, 
Jute's greater stability prevents Jute backing comes off easily with 
carpets from shifting, which can solvents or fast-operating scrapers. 
misalign floor outlets with cut-outs None of the removal problems 
in carpets. common with cushion backing, 
such as crumbling and sticking. 


Taking up 


a 


new office building construction 
and for replacements in existing 
structures. 


Benefits 

The acoustical qualities, esthe- 
tics, luxury and thermal advantages 
of carpet... plus easy wheel and 
caster movement. Conventional 
wheels and casters can be used. 
Pads are unnecessary under chair 
casters if carpet pile is of good 
commercial grade. 


Savings 

Double Jute-backed carpets cost 
substantially less than cushion- 
backed carpets with equal pile 
specifications . . . or equivalent car- 
pets plus separate underlayment. 


Applications 

Use in any location where free 
movement of conventional wheels 
and casters is desired. General 


Write for complete copies of edi- 
torial features shown, plus outline 
of glue-down installation technique 
and additional material. 


Left, from Installation Specialist 
from Floor Covering Weekly 


Installation 
& Specialist 


The National Magazine for Floor Covering Installers. 
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Installation is greatly simplified. ^ "Xm o: HERR Seius 
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BRUNSWICK 


No.1 NAME IN 
SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT 


MOVABLE SEATING 


LIBRARY/ 
RESOURCE CENTER 
FURNISHINGS 
CHALKBOARD / 
DISPLAY SYSTEMS 
FOLDING WALLS 
GYM SEATING 
PORTABLE STAGES 


Its never too 
early to let us 
help with 

your planning 


Working on a grade or high school . . . 
a college ...a library. . .a field house 
or gym? Now's the time to get in 
touch with Brunswick. 


We're tuned in to what's happening on the 
educational scene. In fact, we've made a 
lot of it happen with our furniture, folding 
walls, vinyl-on-steel gym seating and 
other equipment of advanced design. 

Little wonder, then, that so many 
award-winning educational facilities were 
created with the Brunswick line in mind. 


We invite you to contact us for ideas, for 
information, for advice, for problem solving 
— before, during, or even after preliminaries 
are approved. We'll be happy to discuss the 
project with you. No cost or obligation. For 
a starter, get our catalogs. Write today. 


Brunswick Corporation / School Equipment Division 
2605 East Kilgore Road / Kalamazoo, Michigan 49003 
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Books from page 112 


Office Planning and Design: Michael Saphier. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1968. 193 pp. $14. 

Saphier uses such words as "environeticist" and 
indulges in a few purple passages about the en- 
noblement of man, but, if you will overlook these 
minor points, you will find that this book is really 
down-to-earth after all and extremely useful. He 
claims that environment either adds to man's dig- 
nity or strips him of it. Because man (or at least 
some) spends a great deal of his life in the environ- 
ment of his office, some hard thought should be 
given to its planning and design. 

The Pilkington Research Unit, Department of Build- 
ing Science, University of Liverpool, published in 
1963 a remarkable study entitled Office Design: A 
Study of Environment (AIAJ, Feb. '66, p. 92). It is 
interesting to keep this book in mind when reading 
the one by Saphier. 

In the Liverpool research study, an attempt was 
made to conduct an exhaustive survey of what was 
termed “total environment” in the context of offices. 
The research team found that the design of office 
space is a matter of "arbitrary decision and personal 
hunch," for the most part. This intuitive approach 
can hardly be successful. If building environments 
"have a major influence, good or bad, upon people's 
mental state, as well as upon their physical comfort, 
and, possibly, health, then this is not something 
which should be left to chance, nor to inexpert in- 
vestigation," the Liverpool research team declared. 

Saphier's book leaves nothing to hunch nor to 
chance; his manual is thorough and probing in its 
approach. Certainly the author is not inexpert. He 
is a professional of wide experience in his spe- 
cialty, and he gives freely of the knowledge he has 
gained over the years. 

Certain questions are common to any planning 
problem, whether the planning be for a city, a build- 
ing or a space within a building, says Saphier. To 
plan intelligently, the planner must know the opera- 
tional aims of the client, his esthetic goals and the 
financial limits within which the work must be done. 

To acquire this information, Saphier has outlined 
a sensible and logical system of questions and check- 
lists. He says that whether the problem is concerned 
with placing five people where four now sit or with 
planning a building for 500 people, the same ques- 
tions must be asked. “The extent of the questioning, 
the details into which it delves, may vary, but the 
purpose is the same, to understand as much as pos- 
sible about the problem in order to make sure that 
the answer is a valid one." 

After the planner of the office space has asked his 
questions and is sure he understands his client thor- 
oughly and knows the goals the client would attain, 
Saphier tells him how to analyze the amount of 
space required by the client. Again, after questions 
and checklists, the planner establishes space stand- 
ards and tabulates square feet. He now studies the 
information collected and considers the advantages 
and disadvantages of renting space, building it or 
remodeling it. If building seems the feasible answer, 
a program for the building is necessary, and there 
is information on how to prepare one. 

Next, consideration is given to the exploration of 
space use, to the preparation of space studies, to the 
canduct of a design meeting, and to means for attain- 
ing the client's goals within the framework of the 
dollars he has to spend. There is a chapter on how to 
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prepare a design presentation and working drawings 
to show the client, and one on the final phase of 
coordination of bidding, building and moving. 

The book also includes a section on the business 
of the space planner. Information is given on the 
personnel, procedures and philosophies of the spe- 
cialist in office planning and design. 

The Liverpool University research study, men- 
tioned earlier, found that “office staff responses to 
an environment are likely to differ according to the 
respondents’ age, sex, status and experience in work- 
ing in other buildings.” It would certainly seem, 
however, that if a designer of office space conscien- 
tiously followed Saphier's manual, the office staff— 
whether boss, secretary or mail clerk—would find 
little to complain about in any case. 


Richard J. Neutra. Madrid: Instituto Eduardo Tor- 
roja, 1968. 238 pp. $27. 

This book reveals Neutra's methods of work and 
his thoughts. Fernando Cassinello, chief of the De- 
partment of Construction of the Instituto Eduardo 
Torroja, has provided an introduction in which he 
traces briefly the development of the architect's ca- 
reer and tells of the influences which have shaped 

The major portions of the book, however, are 
Neutra's own words with lavish illustrations of his 
outstanding work. The text is in Spanish. 


Landscape into Cityscape. Frederick Law Olmsted's 
Plans for a Greater New York City. Edited by Albert 
Fein. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1968. 490 pp. 
$12.50. 

The purpose of this anthology is “to present a 
body of documents, accompanied by an explanatory 
essay, to enable those interested in the contempo- 
rary city to learn firsthand what the principal theo- 
rist and planner of the modern American city, Fred- 
erick Law Olmsted, hoped to achieve by his work 
in New York." Twelve documents are reproduced 
here, nine of which are reports to governmental 
bodies. Here are Olmsted's plans for Manhattan, 
Brooklyn, the Bronx, Staten Island and Rockaway 
Point, with special emphasis upon Central, Prospect, 
Morningside and Riverside Parks. Today's urbanist 
will find this book of great interest because of Olm- 
sted's place in the history of planning in this coun- 
try. Fein's introductory essay and brief notes on 
the documents add to the book's usefulness. 


Design for Security. Richard J. Healy. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1968. 309 pp. No price given. 

Although this book is directed primarily to those 
of management in business or industry who are 
concerned with security measures, parts of it at 
least should be suggestive to the architect who may 
wish to understand the rationale behind some of 
management's requests when he is designing a 
building. 

Chapter 2 on "Facility Layout" is most pertinent. 
n it the author emphasizes the need of letting the 
architect know of the security requirements in ad- 
vance to avoid costly changes in plans. He also 
points out the necessity of constant dialogues with 
the architect to avoid the elimination of security 
controls. 

Among the topics treated are various types of 
barriers, electronic components, the system ap- 
proach, security lighting, storage of records, vaults 
and locks. A practical presentation on the subject 
with useful suggestions. 
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It’s never 
too late, 
either! 


Even if your school or college or library or 
field house project's well under way, it's 
by no means too late to pick our brains. 
For when it comes to selecting the right 
kind of furniture and equipment for the 
function— whether it's folding walls, 
vinyl-on-steel gym seating, a single 
conference room, or a complete, 

Library /Resource Center—no other 
single supplier can give you more 

or better planning help. 


We're right in the know on the important 
trends in educational facility planning 

and furnishing. And we're in a position to 
give you inside information on those 

ideas that really worked and those that 
turned out to be a flash in the plan. 


Take advantage of Brunswick's experience 
on your current project. We'll be happy to 
meet with you. Write today. 


Brunswick Corporation / School Equipment Division 
2605 East Kilgore Road / Kalamazoo, Michigan 49003 
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BRUNSUWICH 


No.1 NAME IN 
SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT 


MOVABLE SEATING 
FIXED SEATING 
DESKS/TABLES 
CABINETS = 


LIBRARY / 
RESOURCE CENTE! 
FURNISHINGS 


CHALKBOARD/ - 
DISPLAY SYSTEMS 


FOLDING WALLS _ 
GYM SEATING 
PORTABLE STAGE! 


Tru your: 
olass desian 
problems 


LIKE: 
Life Sciences Laboratories 
Botanical Gardens 
Conservatories 
Solaria 
Atria 
Sludge Bed Enclosures 
Display Areas 
Skylights 
Pool Enclosures 
Research Laboratories 
Domes 


We like to help architects—in fact, 
we've been working with some of 
the best of them for over a century. 
Our long experience in design and 
engineering of every conceivable 
type of glass or glazed structure (in- 
cluding plastic) is available without 
cost or obligation. We specialize in 
providing assistance to help you de- 
velop custom plans for any purpose. 
Our facilities are the most compre- 
hensive in the country, enabling 
architects to meet their complete 
needs from just one source. 

Consult Sweet's Architectural 
Catalog File, or write us about your 
project-no obligation. Need help 
immediately? Call us collect: (914) 


a 
Lord «Burnham 


IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 10533 
GLASSHOUSE LEADERSHIP SINCE 1856 
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Architects Information Service 


To order single copies of items listed: 
Circle number on card that corre- 
sponds to number beside each of 
the listed items you want. Send no 
money now. The charge, if any, for 
a single copy is noted for each item, 
and you will be billed for this amount. 
Minimum billing for reprints is $1. 


Current Issue Reprints 
single copies free 
1 The Natural Environment—p. 57 


Previous Issue Reprints 
single copy prices as noted 


The Architect 
pp.: no charge 


10 and Housing—8 


17 Liability Insurance—6 pp.; 25€ 
Down-to-earth look at the archi- 
tect’s status 
20 Modular-Jointed Education of 
Joe's Boys—4 pp.; 25¢ 
Progress report on the Princeton 
Project 
102 Visual Benefits of Polarized Light 
—6 pp.; no charge 
A review of criteria 
104 Expo 67—16 pp.; 50¢ 
A Canadian architect's critique 
105 Planning the Powder Room—3 
pp.; 25¢ 
A workability tour of an impene- 
trable area 


106 Art/Architecture—13 pp.; 25¢ 

* Art as an Architectural Element 

* A Few Thoughts and Criticisms 

* A Bank as an Art-Architectural 
Patron 

107 Practice Profile: Pancoast/Feren- 

dino/Grafton of Miami—6 pp.; 

256 

An unusual contract with a 

school board 


Practice Profile: Wallace K. Har- 
rison, FAIA—6 pp.; 25€ 
Study of the 1967 Gold Medalist 


108 


109 Designing a Church: An Act of 
Risk—3 pp.; 25€ 

Appraising today's religious 
symbols 

110 From Three Emerged One—24 
pp.; no charge 

Jury report of the first Reynolds 
Award for Community Architec- 
ture 

111 How to Make the Most of Your 
Models—3 pp.; 254 

A clever photographic technique 


To order manufacturers' technical 
data: Circle number on card that cor- 
responds to the number beneath or 
beside each product advertisement 
for which you wish additional spe- 
cific printed technical data sent to 
you. Information will be sent from 
the appropriate producer. 


112 An Architect's Sketchbook—8 
pp.; 25€ 
Drawings from Japan and India 
113 The Immediate Environment—36 
pp-; $1 
Seven viewpoints on the archi- 
tect's role and responsibility in 
housing 
114 The Big Ground Wave—5 pp.; 
25€ 
Challenge of supersonic travel 


117 Adventures in the Pursuit of 
Excellence—5 pp.; 256 
A review of the controversial 
Bard Awards 
118 "Let's All Go Down to the Jail 
and See Andy Warhol"—4 pp.; 
25€ 
Finding room for the arts in re- 
sourceful communities 


Special Offers 


AIA JOURNAL subscription in- 
formation and prices. For regis- 
tered architect rates, see sub- 
scription card. 


33 


34 Binders for AIA JOURNAL, in- 


formation and prices 


35 AIA JOURNAL Annual Index, 


1967, single copy free 


36 Reprints in quantity, information 


and prices 


39 The House and Its Design, slide 
kit sponsored by the AIA and 
United States Savings and Loan 


League, information and prices 


40 Clearinghouse for Federal Scien- 
tific and Technical Information, 
subscription price 

41 Uniform Plans for Stock Schools, 


annotated bibliography 


43 1966 Design Award Program 
(HEW-AIA-EFL), brochure of 


higher education facilities 


Your Building and Your Archi- 
tect, 18-page booklet for clients 


45 Checklist for Cities, a working 


guide for urban analysis 


NACA Ceiling Systems Hand- 
book, order form 


Calendar 


National 


Sept. 23-25: National Bureau of Standards “Man and 
His Shelter" Conference, Gaithersburg, Md. 

Sept. 24-27: Producers’ Council Annual Meeting, Am- 
bassador Hotel, Chicago 

Sept. 25-26: Architect-Researcher's Conference, Wis- 
consin Dells, Wisconsin 

Oct. 6-10: Prestressed Concrete Institute Annual Con- 
vention, Olympic Hotel, Seattle 

Oct. 13-16: National Apartment Association Annual 
Convention, Flamingo, Dunes and Caesar's Palace 
Hotels, Las Vegas 

Oct. 30-Nov. 1: Architectural Woodwork Institute 
Annual Convention, Sheraton-Boston Hotel, Boston 


AIA Regional and State Conventions 


Sept. 18-21: Western Mountain Region, Hotel Utah, 
Salt Lake City 

Sept. 26-28: New Jersey Society, Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City 

Oct. 3-5: Pennsylvania Region, Bellevue-Stratford, 
Philadelphia 

Oct. 3-6: Northwest Region, Sun Valley Lodge, Sun 
Valley, Idaho 

Oct. 7-9: California Council, Fairmont Hotel, San 
Francisco 

Oct. 9-12: South Atlantic Region, Marriott Motor 
Hotel, Atlanta 

Oct. 9-13: New York Region, Whiteface Inn, Lake 
Placid 

Oct. 10-12: Central States Region, Tan-Tar-A Resort, 
Osage Beach, Mo. 

Oct. 10-12: Louisiana Architects Association, Jung 
Hotel, New Orleans 

Oct. 11-12: Alabama Council of Architects, Carriage 
Inn, Huntsville 

Oct. 17-19: Ohio Region, Sheraton Biltmore, Dayton 

Oct. 23-25: Indiana Society of Architects, Stouffers 
Indianapolis Inn, Indianapolis 

Oct. 25-28: Florida Region, Daytona Plaza, Daytona 
Beach 

Nov. 6-8: Texas Region, Driscoll Hotel, Corpus Christi 

Nov. 7-10: New England Region, Park Plaza Hotel, 
New Haven, Conn. 


International 


Oct. 14-16: Congress of International Council for 
Building Research Studies and Documentation, 
Sheraton Silver Spring Hotel, Silver Spring, Md., 
and Skyline Hotel, Ottawa (Oct. 9-11) 


Continuing Education 


* Competition for grants for academic study or re- 
search abroad and for professional training in the 
creative and performing arts. Contact: Information 
and Reference Services Division, Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 809 United Nations Plaza, New 
York City 10017. Submissions due Nov. 1. 


Tours 


* Mexican Architecture and Interior Design Seminar- 
Tour, meeting Mexico City. Feb. 9-22 and Sept. 14-27, 
1969. Contact: T. H. Hewitt, P.O. Box 2292, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 94126. D 


New...for Wood Decking 


Home at New Seabury, Cape Cod, Mass.; architect: Royal Barry 
Wills & Associates, Boston, Mass.; developer: Emil Honslin Associ- 
ates, Melrose, Mass, Cabot's Stains used on Interior and Exterior. 


A finish that stands up to heavy foot traffic 
and severe weathering. 


The popularity of wood decking, in demand now 
as never before for porches, sun decks, patios, 
etc., requires a finish both durable and decora- 
tive. Samuel Cabot Inc. answers this pressing 
need with a new product, Cabot's Decking 
Stains. It is a product with a specific purpose . . . 
protecting, preserving, and beautifying wood 
surfaces under difficult conditions. Now, for the 
first time, it is possible to obtain a durable stain 
finish for wood decking. 


* Economical: easy 
to apply and 
maintain. 


* Will not rub off 
or track off. 


* Alcohol and de- 
fergent resistant, 


* Suitable for all 
types of wood. 


BELA 

- Lu ^ © Resists cracking, 
2 peeling, and 

blistering. 


Available in ten colors: Bark Brown, Smoke Gray, 
Chelsea Gray, October Brown, Forest Green, 
Farallon Gray, Presidio Red, Cordovan, Red- 
wood, and Black. 


| SAMUEL CABOT INC. l 
l 945 S. Terminal Trust Bldg., Boston, Mass, 02210 l 
| Please send color card and information on Cabot's Deck- : 
| ing Stains. l 
l I 
l l 
! l 
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Reduce your risk of 


Heart 
Attack! 


CONTROL HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 
The higher your blood pressure, the 
greater your risk of heart attack and 
stroke. 


KEEP YOUR WEIGHT NORMAL 


If you're 30% over normal weight, 
you run twice the risk of heart at- 
tack in middle age. 


=. c! 
DON'T SMOKE CIGARETTES 
Heavy cigarette smokers get coro- 


nary disease at a rate 2 to 3 times 
higher than non-smokers. 


WATCH YOUR DIET 
A diet rich in saturated fats and 
Cholesterol increases your chances 
of heart attack. 


KEEP PHYSICALLY FIT 


Exercise regularly and moderately, 
Physically active people have a 
lower heart attack risk. 


SEE YOUR DOCTOR REGULARLY 


Only he can help control blood pres- 
sure and advise on weight, exercise 
and the diet for you. 


GIVE...5. more will live 
HEART FUND 


Contributed by the Publisher 
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Asides from page 6 


Mrs. Johnson had the opportunity 
of making a presentation herself 
while in Portland, and one very 
close to her heart: a Special Cita- 
tion to former AIA President 
Arthur Gould Odell Jr., FAIA, for 
his work as chairman of the Presi- 
dent's Potomac Planning Task 
Force. 

Also receiving a Special Citation 
—this one awarded at the Annual 
Dinner—was Philip Will Jr., FAIA, 
and likewise a former Institute 
head, “for his leadership in extend- 
ing the concept of architectural 
practice to new fields. Throughout 
a distinguished career, he has been 
a perceptive and accurate analyzer 
of the changing and growing public 
needs for the profession’s serv- 
ices,” 

For the first time in a generation, 
the Investiture of Fellows was held 
as a separate function—a most dig- 
nified ceremony adapted from a for- 
mat developed by the Royal Ar- 
chitectural Institute of Canada. 
Dressed in academic robe, each 
candidate was escorted to the plat- 
form by a former AIA president. 
Among them was the new chan- 
cellor of the College of Fellows, 
John Noble Richards. 


In Hawaii, the Rev. Abraham 
Akaka of Kawaiahao Church gave 
an invocation that seemed to move 
a good many architects. He said in 
part; “Split open the cold and con- 
fining concrete and iron tissues that 
often imprison man's thinking and 
planning of buildings, of cities, of 
civilizations, that we may all see 
the splendor of things temporal and 
eternal and thus convert tragic 
neighborless nests into communi- 
ties of grace." R.E.K. 


PHOTO & ART CREDITS: 6, 42, 52, 53, 54, 
57—Art Hupy; 59—Taylor Gregg; 61—above, 
USDA photo; below, FS USDA photo by 
Leland J. Prater; 62—Billy Davis; 64—from 
Moods of the Columbia by Archie Satterfield, 
Superior Publishing Co., 1968, photo by Ray 
Atkeson;  65—Convention Photographers, 
Northwest; 60, 67, 73—Art Hupy; 78—Graphic 
Pictures Hawaii; 82—]. Alexander; 90—left 
and middle center, Art Hupy; all others, Ack- 
royd Photography Inc.; 92—Art Hupy; 94— 
left, Ackroyd Photography Inc.; right, above, 
Art Hupy; 104—above, Graphic Pictures Ha- 
waii; left, below, Albert Yamauchi; right, 
below, Japan Air Lines. 


WITH THE SAME 


| INSIDE SAFETY 


You can choose from a variety of attractively styled 
outside lever handles when you select Reed" exit 
devices. Combined with the inherent beauty of the 
flat-bar design of Reed devices, these handles have 
been designed to complement the crisp clean lines of 
today's modern entrances. 


Reed exit devices themselves add only a simple hori- 
zontal line to the appearance of the door. Completely 
avoids the drooping crossarm necessary with all other 
devices. Blends well with aluminum glass doors or 
serves as a smart accent on solid doors. 


You also have safe dependable exit devices. The 
exclusive Reed design features direct crossarm opera- 
tion of the latch bolt. There's nothing to bend, bind 
or fail. And operation is in the same direction of travel 
as traffic. It's straight through, not down, for straight- 
thru-safety. 


Consider Reed exit devices for your next job. Get 
dependable safety and beauty. 


CONTACT YOUR REED REPRESENTATIVE FOR MORE DETAILS 


Circle 246 on information card 


REED boor pevices 


Box 58. Wood Dale, Ilinois, 60191 
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WHATEVER HAPPENED TO THAT “MACHINE FOR LIVING’’? 


However rhetorical the question, it at least reflects our personal gratification that the work of so 
many outstanding residential architects is increasingly oriented toward elegance, imagination 
and environmental harmony. And we are even more gratified—albeit not unselfishly—by the high 
percentage of these architects who have recently specified Follansbee Terne on major projects. For 
Terne, its functional integrity validated by two centuries of use, is unique among roofing mate- 
rials in that it provides both form and color at relatively modest cost. 


"STORNAWAY", Ligonier, Penna.—featured in RECORD HOUSES. 
Architect: Winston Elting, AIA, Chicago, Illinois 
Roofing Contractor: Miller-Gyekis Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION * FOLLANSBEE, WEST VIRGINIA 
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Letters 


A Thank You Note 


EDITOR: 
I want to tell you how delighted 
I am that you gave my birthday 
party such a large spread in the 
AIA JOURNAL. It looks like an 
antipode to the usual riots at the 
universities today, and everybody 
who sees that must get a smile on 
his face. Thank you ever so much. 
WALTER GROPIUS, FAIA 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Apologies to Mr. Lamb 


EDITOR: 

The office of Rogers, Taliaferro, 
Kostritsky, Lamb is delighted with 
the presentation of the John Deere 
building in the June issue, with one 
exception: the exclusion of the 
name of Charles E. Lamb from the 
firm. 

Mr. Lamb was referred to at the 
lower part of the page as "partner- 
in-charge," which indeed he was. 
He also received his Fellowship 
this June for his accomplishments 
in the field of design and is a very 
important member of the firm. 

ANNE CAREY BOUCHER 
Communications Consultant 
Rogers, Taliaferro, Kostritsky, 
Lamb 

Baltimore, Md. 


More About Art and Architecture 


EDITOR: 

It was a pleasure to see the four- 
color presentation on "Art in Archi- 
tecture," based on Louis Redstone's 
book, in the May issue. More of this 
sort of thing should be encouraged; 
fortunately, there are signs of prog- 
ress on many fronts. 

The federal government has 
shown an increasing concern for 
esthetic values in the design of pub- 
lic buildings ever since President 
Kennedy's formation of an ad hoc 
committee in May 1962. 

The government, no less than 
other private and public organiza- 
tions concerned with the construc- 
tion of new buildings, has placed 
increased emphasis on the fruitful 
collaboration between architecture 
and the fine arts. 

This is reflected in the amend- 
ments to the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965 and 
the Higher Education Act of 1963 
which provide that "In determining 
the development cost with respect 
to an academic facility, the com- 
missioner may include expendi- 
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tures for the facility not to exceed 
1 percentum of the total cost (in- 
cluding such expenditures) to the 
applicant of construction of, and 
land acquisition and site improve- 
ments for, such facility." 

The purpose of this amendment 
is to create a more attractive and 
stimulating environment for stu- 
dents. Good environment depends 
on the qualities of the architecture 
and the artwork as well as their in- 
terrelationship. It calls for close 
collaboration between the archi- 
tect and artist, preferably from the 
very inception of the project. 

Dr. Harold Howe II, US commis- 
sioner of education, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, in 
an address last June before the 
commencement at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, deplored the second-class 
citizenship which the colleges have 
assigned to the arts when they 
make them in large part a noncredit 
extracurricular function. 

Beauty must not be the concern 
solely of the artist, he said; it must 
be the concern of every citizen, for 
the presence of ugliness and shab- 
biness cheapens the quality of all 
our lives. The notion that the es- 
thetic sense is crucial to the quality 
of a person's future life, and hence 
to his education, is not reflected in 
the standard admissions process to- 
day. To quote Dr. Howe: "A would- 
be Michelangelo might have a 
chance if he can play football. Oth- 
erwise, he'd better forget about 
college." 

During a recent seminar on "Art 
for Schools?" sponsored by archi- 
tects Pancoast/Ferendino/Grafton 
on behalf of the Dade County (Fla.) 
public schools, Charles Clement of 
Tucson addressed a group of archi- 
tects, artists, school and university 
officials. His presentation included 
a collection of color slides compris- 
ing examples of art in school archi- 
tecture which he photographed 
during a tour of public schools in 
eight European countries, which 
was financed by a grant from the 
Educational Facilities Laboratories. 
He discovered that the Europeans 
support and encourage the arts in 
the field of environmental design 
and architecture. 

A school mural which Mr. Clem- 
ent completed in Tucson was criti- 
cized by people who said: "What a 
waste of the taxpayers' money" and 
"those kids are going to destroy 
this thing before a week goes by." 
A year and a half later, there was 
no evidence of destruction whatso- 
ever. 

Mr. Clement has been asked sev- 
eral times to speak to classes about 


the mural. It was a revelation, he 
pointed out, to see and hear their 
depth of understanding and appre- 
ciation. These children had a pride 
of ownership in their school be- 
cause it has something put there for 
their enjoyment that made theirs 
different from any other. 
So perhaps we are on the right 
track after all. 
ARTHUR DEIMEL, AIA 
Architect 
Office of Construction Service 
Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 


Around the World 


EDITOR: 

Julian E. Kulski's article “The In- 
ternational Architect" in the July 
issue is excellent, and we at Caudill 
Rowlett Scott were pleased to see 
our project in Jamaica illustrated. 

As our office continues to grow, 
we find ourselves purposely in- 
volved, more and more, in projects 
overseas, including Peru, Chile and 
Argentina. 

The synoptic team approach as 
discussed by Dr. Kulski is a basic 
key to success and one that must 
be thoroughly understood and ac- 
cepted by architects if they wish 
to practice in the international 
scene. We agree, too, with the im- 
portance he places on the role of 
the architect throughout the entire 
duration of the project. 

DAN R. STEWART, AIA 
Houston, Tex. 


Amen! 


EDITOR: 

The beauty, the grandeur, the dig- 
nity, the warmth of living crystal- 
lized in great architecture: the Oc- 
tagon House. Architecture speaks. 
May we save the best of what it 
has said. 

MARGARET BUTCHER 
Rockville, Md. 


ED. NOTE: A progress report on the Octa- 
gon's restoration appeared in June, page 160. 


Housing Section Applauded 


EDITOR: 

As a practitioner I appreciated 
"The Architect and Housing" in 
the April issue and would like to 
obtain 50 copies of this package of 
articles for distribution by the of- 
fice of Gordon Schopfer & Asso- 
ciates. 

MAXWELL R. POUNDER 
Architect 

Syracuse, N.Y. 

ED. NOTE: Copies of the eight-page section, 
which were sent to all members of the US 
Senate and drew a number of comments and 


suggestions, are available at no charge by 
circling No. 10 on the information card. 


This is the new office furniture technology: The curtain wall as applied by Stow/ Davis. 


It is called Electa. 


See Electa at one of our galleries: New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Dallas, Grand Rapids. For a brochure, write on your 
professional letterhead to Stow/Davis, Grand Rapids, Michigan 49502. 
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STOWIDAVIS 


Armstrong offers the widest variety 
of resilient floors. The best is the one 


that suits your design. 


Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Illinois. Architect: 
The Perkins & Will Partnership, Chicago, Illinois. General Con- 
tractor: George Sollit Construction Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
Flooring Contractor: Johnson Floors, Berwyn, Illinois. 
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For the Evanston Township High School, 
the best floor is Imperial Modern Excelon Tile. 


Evanston Township High School is a multischool. 

To the students, it means having all the resources of a large 
school while getting the personal attention of a small school. 

To the staff, it's the concept of four schools in one—each 
with its own administrative and academic faculty but all shar- 
ing nonacademic facilities. 

To the community, it was the spending of nearly $14,500,- 
000 for new and remodeled buildings. 

The architects knew that, kids being kids, they'd leave their 
mark on the 200,000 square feet of corridor and classroom 
floors. So in addition to a budget-priced material that looks 
good at all times, they wanted a floor that conceals scuffs for 
a long time. 

Their specification: Armstrong's X5" gauge, 12” x 12" Impe- 
rial Modern Excelon (vinyl-asbestos) Tile. 

By using the same pattern throughout the four schools, they 
achieved a oneness in design. Also, the tight-mottled graining 
of Imperial Modern has its practical side—hiding the heel 


marks of an expected enrollment of 6,000 students. 

Imperial Modern Excelon looks expensive, but it isn't. In 
fact, is has the same low price as Armstrong Standard through- 
grained Excelon. Through-grained? That's just another way of 
saying the pattern goes all the way through each tile to last as 
long as the floor itself. 

There's an Armstrong floor to suit every kind of project. Be- 
fore you make your next floor decision, talk it over with your 
Armstrong Architect-Builder-Contractor Representative. He'll be 
objective about it. With the world's largest line of resilient floor- 
ing behind him, he'll make recommendations based on your spe- 
cific needs. Call him. Or write Armstrong, 509 Sage Street, 
Lancaster, Pa. 17604. 


SPECDATA, IMPERIAL MODERN EXCELON TILE [7 Tight-mottled grain- 
ing through thickness of tile. C] Available in 9" x 9" and 12" x 12", '4" 
or X," gauge. O Excellent durability and ease of maintenance. C Instal- 
lation above, on, or below grade. C] Excelon and Imperial are registered 
trademarks of Armstrong Cork Company. 
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«cx TOR 
FREEZE-PROOF 
Valve System 
specify — 

HAWS Model 30-FP 
for uninterrupted 
service. 


Since 1909 


Opens the door to imagination. 
The natural concrete aggregate fits 
so naturally with new construction 
design—and Haws Model 30 comes 
in 3 varied grades of finish 

heavily exposed aggregate, light 
sandblast, or smooth. Built-in life 
insurance, too: hidden reinforcing 
steel makes it indestructible, 
without obscuring the good looks. 
Stainless steel bowl, kid-proof 
push-button and the satin chrome 
plated bubbler also resist malicious 
tampering. Get the specifications 
today on the Model 30 indestructible 
fountain. Write Haws Drinking 
Faucet Co., 1449 Fourth Street, 
Berkeley, California 94710. 


For more technical data, circle 225 on infor:nation card 
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slines from page 16 


the South Dakota Chapter AIA 
last year, has been named head of 
the newly organized department of 
building construction at Northeast 
Louisiana State College. 

> James D. Gough Jr., associate 
professor of architecture at Mon- 
tana State University, has been 
appointed acting director of the 
university's School of Architecture. 
> Euine Fay Jones has been named 
chairman of the department of 
architecture at the University of 
Arkansas. 

» Michigan State University has 
received a $157,000 Ford Founda- 
tion grant to support experiments 
involving computer-assisted urban 
growth games, 

In the playing out of mock situa- 

tions to learn more about their real- 
world counterparts, the computer 
is an invaluable tool, a project 
spokesman said, since the players 
can see almost immediately the 
effects of their decisions. 
» Some 120 third-year architec- 
tural students at the University of 
Illinois are making a study of the 
Illinois town of Williamsville this 
fall. Us? of the 900-population town 
will inject a real-life problem—how 
to aid a basically farming com- 
munity in shaping new directions 
for growth. 

The one-semester study will give 
students the chance to examine an 
existing environment, to analyze the 
factors that may contribute to its 
change in the future and to create 
three-dimensional proposals for an 
ordered and planned growth pat- 
tern, according to Carlos Marfort, 
chairman of the design committee 
of the Urbana campus department 
of architecture. He said the project 
will not take the place of profes- 
sional services which Williamsville 
might otherwise seek. 
> Charles L. Macchi at, a senior 
associate in the firm of Smith, 
Maines, Lundberg & Waehler, New 
York architects, has been elected a 
trustee of Pratt Institute. 
> Eduard Franz Sekler, architect 
and architectural historian, is the 
new director of Harvard Univer- 
sity's Carpenter Center for Visual 
Arts. An authority on the morphol- 
ogy of urban spaces and the theory 
and history of the modern move- 
ment, Sekler, coordinator of studies 
at the center since 1963, is a native 
of Vienna. 
> Representatives of five US uni- 
versities attended a summer con- 
ference in Yugoslavia to help lay 
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Concrete Comes of Age 


U.S. Architectural Landmarks in Concrete 


The “architectural land- 
marks” assembled here predate 
the 1871 opening of the first 
American portland cement 
plant in Coplay, Pennsylvania. 
Up to then, all the cement 
made in the United States was 
produced from ingredients 
taken as they naturally existed 
in the ground. The raw mate- 
rials—clay and limestone— 
were the same as those used 
in portland cement, but little 
care was taken fo proportion 
them, and they were not sub- 
jected to the same intense kiln 
heats. 

Any such list, no matter the 
medium to which it is con- 
fined, is bound to be arbi- 
trary. In the compilation of 
this one, the ATA Journal, with 
an able assist from the Port- 
land Cement Association, se- 
lected buildings significant in 
themselves, representative of 
techniques and trends, or espe- 
cially in the case of contem- 
porary examples, the work of 
architects who have made a 
major contribution in concrete 
design. Dates indicate the start 
of construction. 


1844: Oldest standing concrete 
structure of any consequence, 
built at Milton, Wisconsin, by 
Joseph Goodrich, tradesman 
and innkeeper. He hauled im- 
ported cement by wagon and 
mixed a fluid grout of cement 
and sand, pouring it into box 
forms filled with river water. 


1852 


Concrete barn con- 


1852: 
structed by editor Horace 
Greeley at Chappaqua, New 
York, with small stones and 
mortar. After Greeley's death, 
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the barn was remodeled into 
a house and was decorated by 
adding cornices, dormers and 
window bays. 


1860s: Trinity Church, Ex- 
celsior, Minnesota, one of 
many concrete buildings 


erected in this decade by un- 
known or now forgotten arti- 
sans. A monolithic rectangle 
with a steep-pitched roof, its 
walls—still in excellent condi- 
tion after a century of north- 
land exposure—were made by 
packing a dry, coarse mix into 
15-inch-deep forms. 


1870 


1870: Ponckhockie Congrega- 
tional Church, Kingston, New 


York, built as small-scale 
Gothic with wall surfaces 
scored to resemble stone. 

1876: Reinforced concrete 


house erected in New York, 
part of a widespread develop- 
ment spearheaded by Thaddeus 
Hyatt's experiments with rein- 
forced concrete beams. 


1889: Stanford University 
Junior Museum, constructed in 


steel reinforced concrete from 
designs originally made for 
sandstone by contractor Ernest 
Ransome, bush hammered to 
produce a distinctive texture. 
With all the walls and floors 
of concrete and a roof of in- 
terlocking concrete tiles on 
iron trusses, the practicability 
of monolithic concrete con- 


struction was demonstrated. 


1889 


1902: 
Building, Cincinnati, designed 
by Elzner & Anderson as the 
first U.S. skyscraper to use re- 
inforced concrete. 


Sixteen-story Ingalls 


1903: Harvard University Sta- 
dium, one of the earliest large 
structures of reinforced con- 
crete in the country, the work 
of Charles McKim. 


1905: Marlborough-Blenheim 
Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey, then the largest reinforced 
concrete building in the world. 
Its form was traditional, but 
architects Price & McLanahan 
used concrete for its own sake 
and did not attempt stonelike 
decoration. 


1906(a): Unity Church, Oak 
Park, Illinois, regarded in its 
time as the most original use 
of concrete. Frank Lloyd 
Wright said of his work: "This 
is the first building in America 
to be cast complete, ornament 
and all, in forms and 
then let alone as architecture 
after the forms were removed." 


1906(b) 
1906(b): General Bullis House, 


San Antonio, Texas, built at 
an approximate cost of 
$100,000, with concrete blocks 
made at the site, along with 
precast concrete Doric columns, 
bases and caps. The architect 
was Harvey L. Page; the en- 
gineer, James F. Brooks. 
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designed during the second five-year plan: Mount 
Clemens Federal Savings and Loan Main Office 
Building, Santa Maria Convent and Chapel, Olivet 
College Student Center and two large Detroit 
public schools. 

Another key point in Meathe and Kessler’s de- 
velopment occurred in 1961 when Grand Valley 
State College at Allendale opened the door to cam- 
pus work, even though the Olivet project already 
was underway. Of the firm’s commissions now in 
progress, two are part of the continuing Grand 
Valley complex (10 buildings to date valued at 
$15 million), accounting for $4 million out of a 
total exceeding $26 million. 

In its search for new architectural talent, Grand 
Valley’s Board of Control interviewed firms 
throughout the state of Michigan before awarding 
the contract to the Grosse Pointe office. In answer 
to an inquiry why the college continues to engage 
the firm for all its work, President James H. Zum- 
berge simply says, “Meathe, Kessler & Associates 
have combined the creativity of design with the 
practicality of function, and they are generally able 
to do this within the budget limitations.” 

It was Grand Valley that gave real impetus to 
the second five-year plan, whose goal was to earn 
the firm recognition for doing outstanding work. 
Again, in day-to-day operations this could be 
translated into 1) new professional quarters and 
equipment, 2) increased salaries for the partners 
and employees, 3) staff expansion, 4) increased 
capitalization in the firm. 

Today Meathe and Kessler are well into their 
third five-year plan, which is proving to be the 
most exciting of all. Grand Valley is represented 
on the drawing boards by a central library and a 
science building, but there are other interesting 
projects too. Among them are a swimming 
pool-lecture hall unit for a local school district, a 
judicial-city hall building for the City of Warren, 
a $3 million cooperative housing complex, a 10- 
story structure for the Society of Arts & Crafts in 
downtown Detroit, a master plan and clubhouse 
which states a new concept for travel trailer 
parks, a museum in Virginia, a large residence in 
Pennsylvania and a 1,000-student dormitory 
complex in New York. 
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Clients and Services 


Where do thesc clients come from? The partners 
estimate that from 60 to 80 percent of their com- 
missions are from repeat business or referrals and 
add that active solicitation (a limited amount of 
follow-up after an interview) accounts for no more 
than 10 percent of the total work. Meathe and 
Kessler, in fact, carry no business cards and have 
no office brochure, although they make up “port- 
folio" presentations tailored to fit individuals. 

It should be noted, however, that the firm is 
public relations-minded. Meathe, in handling this 
phase of the business himself, bases his program 
on two axioms: “Never distrust the press and al- 
ways give it something of interest." The published 
results (two huge scrapbooks of clippings that 
range from local newspapers to professional and 
related magazines) indicate the success of his ap- 
proach—and of the office’s growing reputation. 

Meathe and Kessler feel that they are not pres- 
ently staffed for total urban design work, but their 
professional services encompass master planning, 
interior design, furniture design (dormitory desks 
and beds, for example) and graphics. On almost 
every project, the office enters into a separate con- 
tract with the owner in the matter of interiors, 
covering the selection of all furniture, floor cover- 
ings and wall surfaces. 


1955 


The firm has long passed the $400,000 annual billing. 


1986 1957 1958 1959 1960 — 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 19566 


Generally speaking, the firm follows the mini- 
mum fee schedule established by the Michigan 
Society of Architects. Agency-approved schedules 
prevail, of course, in the case of the Public Hous- 
ing Authority and state government agencies. 
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The variety of commissions executed 
by Meathe, Kessler & Associates is in- 
dicated by these seven projects, all lo- 
cated in Michigan and representing, 
for the most part, the firm’s e 
work, Mount Clemens Federal $ 
ings and Loan Main Office Building 
(1) was the site of a roof-pouring party 
as sidewalk superintendents helped to 
erect one of the first thin-shell con- 
crete structures in the area. Olivet 
College Student Center (2) won recog- 
nition from the Detroit Chapter ATA 
and the Michigan Society of Archi- 
tects. The initial two buildings to be 
completed in the Grand Valley State 
College complex were the Lake Su- 
perior Learning Center (3) and the 
Loutit Hall of Science (4), Houses, in- 
cluding the Swainson-Whitehead Va- 
cation Home at Manistee (5), made up 
a considerable portion of the workload 
as the partnership got underway. The 
firm's reputation in public housing 
began with Mount Clemens No. 1 (6) 
and No. 2 (7), the former a national 
AIA design winner, 


Lake Oswego, a suburb 8 miles 
from Portland on the Willamette 
River, has a lot going for it. In addi- 
tion to its waterfront on the Wil- 
lamette, its assets include a 3!/2- 
mile artificial lake, unsurpassed 
residential settings and middle- and 
upper-class homes that typify 
everything that's right with US 
suburbia. 

But it has a downtown commer- 
cial area where growth has been 
disorganized and poorly controlled; 
which has turned its back on its 
principal natural assets, the lake 
and the river; and which is even 
more drastically cut off from its 
waterfront by the tracks of the 
Southern Pacific railroad. 

Anybody taking a close look at 
Lake Oswego's downtown area 
might decide that the town is ripe 
for some urban renewal, but not the 
wholesale, all-at-once variety 
which seems, in John Steinbeck's 
words, to "throw off a prow-wave 
of sterility." 

That was the state of affairs in 
Lake Oswego when the Portland- 
based Western Wood Products As- 
sociation turned its attention to- 
ward the town. 

WWPA executives wanted to 
demonstrate the association's be- 
lief in a close relationship between 
social and commercial progress, 
with resulting benefits to investors 
and the community. They also saw 
a clear opportunity to promote the 
local lumber industry, by demon- 
strating new uses for wood prod- 
ucts in urban-core commercial 
construction. 

Thus Urban Projection was con- 
ceived by the WWPA as a "show- 
how” plan of action for the volun- 
tary, self-guided development of a 
growing community's commercial 
area, "Show How" is the operative 
phrase; the instigators of the plan 
believe that the public—potential 
investors—need help in visualizing 
community development in three 
dimensions, rather than the two 
provided by a conventional master 
plan. Laymen rarely have the train- 
ing which enables architects and 
planners to look at a two-dimen- 
sional community master plan and 
translate it automatically into the 
visual image of a city. Urban Pro- 
jection adds the third dimension of 
building design and landscape to 
the growth charts and land-use 
maps of the master plan. 
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Urban Planning Extended 


Urban Projection is not viewed 
as an all-at-once clean sweep. 
Descriptive material repeatedly 
stresses the idea that the plan is 
evolutionary, rather than revolu- 
tionary, in its implementation— 
that it is intended as a guide for 
orderly community growth and 
change. 

It was important for WWPA to 
assure the residents of Lake Os- 
wego that Urban Projection was 
not a plan to raze and rebuild their 
city a week from tomorrow. It was 
also important that the citizens not 
feel that their town had been sin- 
gled out for criticism as a horrible 
example. Association executives 
and others associated with the 
project worked patiently with civic 
leaders, the press and citizens’ 
groups to get the message across: 
"Lake Oswego is one of the best 
places in the nation to live. Its busi- 
ness area is actually no better and 
no worse than that of any average 
community, but Lake Oswego is not 
'just average'—it deserves better." 

Next, a design team was assem- 
bled. Because of the scope and 
complexity of the job, the decision 


Part of a multicompany master plan 
are Farnham Peck Associates' town- 
houses and Fletcher & Finch's com- 
mercial center with garage below. A 
restaurant is over the water, rear. 


was made not to retain one but four 
architectural firms: Broome, Selig 
& Oringdulph; Fletcher & Finch; 
Zaik/Miller; and Farnham Peck As- 
sociates, all of Portland. Kenneth 
Kaji was retained to coordinate the 
project; George M. Schwarz Jr. was 
hired as a consultant to advise on 
outdoor furnishings. George Whit- 
tier, AIA, staff architect for 
WWPA, provided liaison with the 
association. 

The architects worked as a team 
to develop a master plan, which 
was then divided into smaller areas 
for detailed development by one of 
the four participating firms. The 
master plan concerned itself with 
tangible aspects of the city's devel- 
opment — commercial, municipal 
facilities, housing, recreation, cul- 
tural and transportation—and a 
very important intangible: Lake 
Oswego's emotional or psychologi- 
cal image of itself. 

The accompanying photograph 
and drawing show some of the 
changes which the Urban Projec- 
tion team sees in Lake Oswego's 
future. What are the implications 
for other communities? 

WWPA foresees that its role in 
Lake Oswego's Urban Projection 
could, in other cities, be taken by 
a businessmen's committee. The 
procedures being established in the 
first project will provide guidelines 
for such committees, and the Lake 
Oswego story will be documented, 
in print and on film, for the guid- 
ance of other cities. One of the 
primary objectives of Urban Pro- 
jection—total community involve- 
ment—will be brought about by en- 
listing the cooperation of area real- 
tors, mortgage bankers, contractors 
and the local press. 

The story is an attractive one. It 
involves an upgraded physical and 
visual environment, profitable in- 
vestment opportunities, attraclion 
of new families to the community, 
with resultant broadening of the 
tax base. It is one which should 
capture the community imagination 
of cities all over the nation. 

Lake Oswego residents are en- 
thusiastic. As Mayor George 
Thomas put it, “Few communities 
have ever had the opportunity to 
look into the future. Lake Oswego 
is being given that chance—per- 
haps the first of many to gaze into 
the Urban Projection crystal 
ball.” (m 


Yes, we have no yellowing problem 


(One of a bunch of reasons to specify American Acrylic Louvers) 


What makes light diffusers turn yellow, architects 
turn red and building owners turn purple? 


Ultra-violet. Constant lamp exposure discolors 
many plastics and painted finishes—spoils their 
appearance, impairs their efficiency. 

Not so with American Acrylics. Their pearl white- 


ness lasts twenty years and longer, with mainte- 
nance next to nil. 


A few more problems we don't have: code accept- 
ance (they're Class | material); versatility (ar- 
chitects like them); cleanliness (building owners 
love them). 


Care to see a sample? That's no problem either. 
Write American Louver Company, 7700 Austin 
St., Skokie, IIl. 60076. 


ACRYLIC LOUVERS by 
American Louver Company 


TWO-CITY CONVENTION 


As I write this, I am on a jet plane climbing out 
of Portland, Oregon, to 30,000 feet over the Co- 
lumbia River Gorge on the way to the Octagon. 
As I look off to the north in the sharp morning 
sunlight, I can see Mount Adams, Mount St. 
Helens and Mount Rainier in three-dimensional 
relief and down below the green pattern of the 
Northwest tree farms. As the plane takes a gentle 
bank to the right, Mount Hood is below the left 
wing, and off to the south Mount Jefferson and 
the Three Sisters stretch on into the blue distance 
of the northern California peaks. The silver rib- 
bon of the Columbia River with its giant dams 
turns northerly and disappears in the rolling 
wheat fields of eastern Washington. This is the 
Northwest and it is waiting for your visit. 

The theme “Man, Architecture and Nature" 
seems to be a natural for a Northwest convention. 
Up here in the skies, man is relatively insignifi- 
cant—the pilot excepted. However, on the drive 
from the convention hotel to the airport, "Man 
and Architecture" get to be pretty critical. The 
frustration of modern man is evident in housing, 
traffic, urban clutter; the impact of freeways on 
an old city pattern; the three-dimensional story 
of man's treatment of a great river, the Willa- 
mette; the normal, typical ugliness from city cen- 
ter to airport. In a great metropolis overshadowed 
by snowcapped Mount Hood, any thinking man 
would wonder whether it is not possible to do 
better in the treatment of "Man, Architecture 
and Nature." 

Those who come to the Northwest will be im- 
pressed by "Nature," for Oregon and Washington 
have more than their share. An hour and a half 
east of the convention hotel brings you to the 
peak of the Cascades, and an hour and a half 
toward the sunset brings you to the grandest 
seashore in America, the rugged Oregon Coast. 
Within this short range, the convention delegate 
will see pioneer homesteads and the traditional 
and significant Oregon barn which has led to the 
simple wood, contemporary architecture now 
taken for granted as a Northwest product. Some 
will take time to visit the wooden churches of 
Pietro Belluschi. Others will stand wistfully be- 
fore interesting rough-sawn cedar houses nestled 
in dark fir trees and hugging the contours of a 
hilly, picturesque countryside. Some will note the 
influence of the Orient in low-pitched shingle 


Institute President Robert L. Durham, FAIA, bids welcome to his own region. 


V V, Portland and the Pacific Northwest 


roofs with wide overhangs. This is a land of non- 
traditional architecture. 

It is not surprising that there is a high percent- 
age of architects per capita in Portland and 
Seattle. The schools of architecture in Oregon and 
Washington seem to be magnets for budding 
practitioners. They like the climate, natural as 
well as cultural, and they settle down and live a 
rich life on a modest income. 

It rains less, annually, in Portland and Seattle 
than in many US cities. It is a gentle rain occur- 
ring every few days. The typical climate is not 
rain but rather gray skies. Seattle has half the 
number of hours of sunshine as does Chicago. 
Marine clouds blow in off the ocean at night, 
and on a “nice day" burn off by early afternoon. 

The important climate, however, is cultural. 
Many architects live a good life doing middle- 
income residences. The average home owner ex- 
pects a modern house. The upper-income family 
more often than not demands it. 

In the '30s, the most admired house was called 
"Northwest Colonial" With the influence of 
Belluschi and others, the "Northwest Contempo- 
rary" developed. Moderate-pitched overhanging 
roofs, hipped in many cases and often covered 
with handsplit shakes, sheltered informal plan 
arrangements gently nestled into the hillside lots. 
Large window areas capturing view and sunshine 
were framed by simple stained walls of wood. 
The mild climate made logical an indoor-outdoor 
architecture. The lush green of native shrubs and 
planting created an easy repose with nature. 

The idyllic setting, creative design and a sym- 
pathetic clientele should not suggest that North- 
west communities have gone unscathed in urban 
sprawl and lack of community focus. With all 
the faults, there is a genuine regionalism. There 
are outstanding examples of architectural devel- 
opment important to history. A small wooden 
church, for example, produced by a one-man of- 
fice, has brought worldwide attention. 

The urban strip from Portland to Vancouver, 
B.C., is getting set for a population onslaught. 
New Boeing factories are springing up transform- 
ing nature into asphalt. Here you will find man, 
architecture and more nature than you have ever 
seen before. But first we plan that you will be 
impressed by a warm western welcome from 
your friends in Oregon Territory. o 
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THE 


WOOD TRADITION 


OF THE 
NORTHWEST 


A constellation of factors explains the sensitive, exciting uses of wood in the region’s architecture. 


BY ANNE HECKER 


Wood comes naturally to the Pa- 
cific Northwest architect, as natur- 
ally as the magnificent stands of 
timber, the wooded building sites 
and the informal living patterns 
that mark the Northwesterner. 
This is the home of the Doug- 
las fir, often towering 300 feet at 
maturity, the western red cedar, 
the western hemlock, the ponder- 
osa pine. The sawmill operators 
practically ran down the moun- 
tain men in the rush to open up 
the West, and wood has continued 
to be a prime factor in Northwest 
economic life ever since. 
Well-nigh half of Washington 
and Oregon is in commercial tim- 
berland and that doesn't include 
the national parks. Some type of 
architectural tradition was bound 
to grow amid this abundance and 
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it did, although it seemed, some- 
times, that hardly anyone was 
noticing, including many of the 
architects themselves. 

The early, simple wood-frame 
houses built by the pioneers are 
a part of that tradition. So, too, 
are the early churches, board-and- 
batten interpretations of the Gothic 
and the houses of yesterday's 
well-to-do with their elaborately 
carved and turned woodwork. 

Today, that tradition is trans- 
lated into modern, pace-setting 
terms, into an architecture ex- 
pressing an association with the 
nation's foremost wood-producing 
region in bold, often dramatic 
strokes. 

When talking about any tradi- 
tion in the West, it is well to 
remember that history in this 
region is only yesterday. The first 
great wagon train to make it to 
the timbered slopes of the Oregon 
country arrived in 1843. Henry 
Yesler built his sawmill that be- 
came the base of Seattle's econ- 
omy in 1853— and unwittingly 
gave to the American idiom the 
term "skid road," which originally 
referred to the steep hill down 
which the logs were skidded to 
his waterfront mill. 

Carl Gould didn't found the 
School of Architecture at the Uni- 
versity of Washington until 1913 
and Ellis F. Lawrence, its counter- 
part, the School of Architecture 
and Allied Arts at the University 
of Oregon, until 1914. 

The West in this early period 
just grew. Wood, immediately at 
hand, not surprisingly was the 
primary historical building prod- 
uct source. But the preoccupation 
was the adaptation and modifica- 
tion of traditional forms brought 
from other areas by incoming 
generations. 

There were some noteworthy 
exceptions, Ellsworth Storey came 
to Seattle from Illinois in 1903 
and began his innovative work 
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with wood, producing among other 
work the Storey cottages in 1913 
which stand, or rather ramble up 
a wooded hillside, to this day, in 


style almost prophetic of the 
straightforward, natural design of 
today. 

Andrew Willatsen, AIA, who 
worked for Frank Lloyd Wright 
before coming to Seattle, was an- 
other. Victor Steinbrueck, FAIA, 
in his book Seattle Cityscape, 
notes that Willatsen produced 
“courageous architecture in the 
Wright manner which, with its 
organic quality, strongly expressed 
roof planes and definite patterns, 
was most fitting to this region.” 

In Oregon, the development of a 
Northwest style of architecture 
can be traced to the regional phil- 
osophy of Portland painter and 
educator Harry Wentz and the 
cottages designed by Wentz's life- 
long friend, architect A. E. Doyle, 
at Neahkahnie on the Oregon 
Coast. 


CREATIVE COST CONTROL 


The Fundamentals of Computer Analysis 


BY BOHDAN O. SZUPROWICZ 


The computer is not going to solve 
every problem, but it already has 
earned its rightful place as a cost 
control tool. This article, by a pro- 
fessional engineer and information 
management consultant, is adapted 
from “Creative Control of Building 
Costs,” the forthcoming book to be 
published by McGraw-Hill. 


During the last few years, the use 
of computers as aids in computa- 
tion—or, more properly, as infor- 
mation-processing systems — has 
grown in an unprecedented man- 
ner. It is only appropriate, there- 
fore, that such a powerful process- 
ing device should be given serious 
consideration as an aid in devising, 
checking and monitoring any sys- 
tem of cost control. 

In considering computer analy- 
sis, certain facts should be borne 
in mind by those who wish to em- 
bark on such a course of action. 
The computer is not an “electronic 
brain,” and it will not produce an- 
swers to any and all questions. It 
can provide rapid and accurate 
processing of information submit- 


ted in strict predetermined format. 


This processing takes place ac- 
cording to procedures developed 
by the user and expressed pre- 
cisely in form of statements of a 
computer program. Users some- 
times fail to understand that even 
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after a program is developed and 
checked out to perform a certain 
accounting procedure, there is no 
guarantee of acceptable or even 
meaningful results unless the in- 
put data is in itself meaningful and 
acceptable. 

However, the information avail- 
able as input is often necessarily 
incomplete, approximate or per- 
haps even inaccurate within some 
known limits. In such a situation, 
simulation becomes a valuable 
method, and the computer the 
means by which it can be per- 
formed. 

No existing cost control system 
is likely to undergo any signifi- 
cant change simply as the result 
of a decision to employ computers 
in its implementation. Rather, a 
computerized procedure, or pro- 
gram system, will be produced 
which will explicitly define all of 
the steps in a given cost control 
cycle. 

Attempts will be made to in- 
clude forseeable alternative courses 
of action and checks for possible 
invalid information input. This ef- 
fort to reduce an existing or pro- 
jected cost control method to logi- 
cal steps which can be program- 
med will in itself force a searching 
analysis of the method. Analysis 
will often uncover deficiencies or 
inconsistencies in an existing sys- 
tem, and may thus be a valuable 


investigation even if no steps are 
taken to computerize the system. 

The advantages of a computer 
cost control program are twofold. 
First is the previously mentioned 
capability of simulating the opera- 
tion of a real-life cost control sys- 
tem with little expenditure of time 
or money. Simulation makes pos- 
sible the study of a system to find 
out what would happen if a cer- 
tain course of action is chosen over 


' another. 


This is clearly shown in the crit- 
ical path method with cost features, 
where the effect of alternative 
courses of action can be studied in 
terms of project duration and cost. 
Numerous possibilities can be stud- 
ied, using a CPM program and well- 
chosen input data, and a particular 
course of action decided upon, de- 
pending on the objective which is 
to be optimized. The CPM cost fea- 
ture is primarily a time-cost rela- 
tionship (figure 1) attached to all 
activities which permit alternative 
costs and durations. 

It may be that the function, or 
product-oriented work-breakdown 
structure, of Program Evaluation 
and Review Technique (PERT) cost 
may prove more attractive to those 
interested in continuous project 
cost control. This illustrates the 
second advantage of a computer- 
ized cost control system. 

Although PERT is in most cases 
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A Time for Persuasion 


A report on developments in gov- 
ernment procurement of architect- 
engineer services by Philip Hutch- 
inson Jr., Institute director of 
Governmental Affairs. 


If Congress accepts the General Ac- 
counting Office's advice that the 
6 percent statutory limitation on 
architect-engineer fees be repealed, 
it will mean that for the first time 
since 1939 architects and engineers 
will be able to negotiate each gov- 
ernment job on its merits with- 
out the imposition of an arbitrary 
ceiling. 

In a recent report to the Con- 
gress, GAO advocated the limita- 
tion's removal on grounds that it is 
"impractical and unsound." GAO 
cited the concurrence of the fed- 
eral construction agencies, the ar- 
chitectural and engineering profes- 
sional societies and the Bureau of 
the Budget to support the rec- 
ommendations. 

As the matter now stands, five 
federal statutes say that civilian 
and military construction agencies 
cannot pay A-E fees of more than 
6 percent of the estimated con- 
struction cost of the project. Re- 
cent GAO opinions hold that the 
limitation applies to everything 
paid to the A-E. 

In a brief submitted to GAO last 
year, the AIA pointed out that the 
statutory limitation on A-E fees 
“was no longer serving the best in- 
terests of the government or the 
professions and should be re- 
pealed.” Specifically, the AIA brief 
stated that the limitation: 

* is based on a 1939 standard and 
does not apply to today's complex 
buildings and does not reflect the 
cost of providing architectural 
services. 

* causes architects to suffer losses 
on some types of government work 
and renders them reluctant to ac- 
cept future government jobs un- 
less fairly compensated, and 

* may force a reduction in design 
and research efforts which in turn 
may drive building costs higher. 

The AIA was pleased over the 
repealer recommendation, but oth- 
er GAO suggestions, though not un- 
expected, provoked some concern. 
The Institute is particularly at 
loggerheads with the Comptroller 
Generals opinion that the so- 
called "competitive negotiations" 
law applies to A-E procurements. 
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<4 Circle 274 on information card 


This law requires that in all ne- 
gotiated procurements by the mili- 
tary services in excess of $2,500, 
proposals must be solicited from 
the maximum number of qualified 
sources consistent with the nature 
and requirements of the supplies 
and services to be procured and 
that discussions must be conducted 
with all responsible offerors whose 
proposals are within a competitive 
range, price and other factors con- 
sidered. 

Most federal construction agen- 
cies now select A-Es on the basis 
of technical ability. These agencies 
are of the opinion that their pro- 
cedures are “consistent with the 
nature and requirement of the serv- 
ices to be procured.” 

The Defense Department, for ex- 
ample, told GAO that its present 
procedures for selecting A-Es on 
the basis of technical ability com- 
ply with the letter and intent of 
the law. Assistant Defense Secre- 
tary Paul R. Ignatius said, however, 
that the DOD would be prepared to 
reassess its present procedures “in 
the event the architect-engineer 
community should evidence its pro- 
fessional willingness to engage in 
price competition.” 

It is unlikely for two reasons that 
architect-engineer groups would 
express a willingness to engage in 
price competition: first, because it 
is in violation of their codes of 
ethics; and second, and most im- 
portant, because the professions 
believe an emphasis on price would 
reduce the quality of service to the 
detriment of the government. 

This point was emphasized by 
the AIA in its second brief to GAO 
early this year. “Tangible goods 
can be tested against specifications 
and given a relatively fixed market 
value,” the AIA said, “but no speci- 
fication can ever be written to 
cover the creative, intellectual 
product of an architect or engineer. 
Thus in order to obtain a facility 
which will be less costly to build, 
operate and maintain, it will fre- 
quently be in the interest of govern- 
ment economy to pay higher de- 
sign costs initially.” 

Even though GAO thinks the 
professions are subject to the com- 
petitive negotiation law, the agency 
has deferred to the Congress to de- 
cide the problem by requesting that 
"the Congress clarify its intent as 
to whether competitive negotiation 


requirements of the law are to ap- 
ply to A-E procurements.” 

Going one step further, GAO 
said that if Congress decides that 
architects and engineers are not 
within the purview of the law then 
a special amendment should be 
passed to specifically exempt them. 

In the meantime, GAO has ad- 
vised the federal agencies that the 
present procedures may be fol- 
lowed until the Congress has had 
àn opportunity to consider the mat- 
ter. So the burden is now on the 
Congress—and indirectly on the 
professions. For if the Congress 
chooses not to act within a reason- 
able time, GAO presumably could 
require that A-Es must follow the 
requirements of the competitive ne- 
gotiations law. 

Thus it is up to the professional 
societies to see that Congress acts. 

That there are some serious de- 
ficiencies in our federal procure- 
ment practices and procedures 
requiring immediate action was 
recently called to the attention of 
a House Government Operations 
Subcommittee. In testimony on 
H. R. 157, a measure to establish a 
Commission on Government Pro- 
curement, AIA's Government Liai- 
son Committee Chairman Julian 
Berla urged that even though the 
Congress was considering estab- 
lishing a Hoover-type commission 
to study procurement practices, it 
was necessary for Congress to take 
immediate action in areas like fee 
limitation and competitive negoti- 
ations laws. Delay on such ques- 
lions during the two-year life of 
the proposed commission would be 
in the interest of neither the gov- 
ernment nor the professions. 

AIA's witness also pointed out 
that the Institute for some time has 
been calling for government review 
of construction practices including 
methods of negotiating architec- 
tural and engineering fees. He 
noted that a uniform government 
procurement construction policy 
would eliminate many of the non- 
productive hours and outdated 
practices now associated with gov- 
ernment work. 

Although it has not generated 
the controversy of the price com- 
petition issue, GAO's recommen- 
dation that the "truth-in-negotia- 
tions" law should apply to all A-E 
procurements has raised some crit- 

Continued on page 87 
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implies federal participation, not 
in the role of an "expediter" but in 
the role of a decision maker so that 
if you set up a sponsor team to 
supervise the development of the 
Interstate Highway system in Balti- 
more City, you would have city- 
public, city-private, state and fed- 
eral, but that team would decide. 

There would be no referrals to 
Washington. And that creates the 
opportunity for whole decisions. 

Ribicoff: Potentially the model 
cities program that we have voted 
is the vehicle for rebuilding Amer- 
ica. Now, as you look at the model 
city program and the guidelines, do 
you think this is a good program? 
Will it work? Should it be cor- 
rected? 

Wise: I think that the model 
cities program was some of the 
most creative legislation that Con- 
gress has ever put on the books. 
..+ The tough thing that is going to 
be very hard to overcome . . . is to 
pull together the many, many spe- 
cial interests that are dealing with 
individual programs at the present 
time. 

Rogers: I think there is a new de- 
vice, though, and this is precisely 
this private-public development 
corporation. 

Now, if that corporation were 
created, not just to implement 
somebody else's plan but was re- 
sponsible for the planning from the 
very beginning through implemen- 
tation, and if all of the government 
programs, federal and municipal 
and state, were coordinated at that 
level, which is at the local level, 
then I think you can achieve some- 
thing. 

Ribicoff: Now, you talk about 
the private-public. .. . How do you 
see the rebuilding of the urban so- 
ciety and allocating the costs be- 
tween government and private—in 
what field do you think government 
should make the expenditure and 
in what field do you think private 
resources should make the expend- 
iture? 

Rogers: It seems to me that the 
government is now making its ex- 
penditure in one very crucial area, 
which is in capital public invest- 
ment—utilities, roads, schools. I 
think if the government were able 
to coordinate and structure this 
public investment, it then creates 
the private, profit-motivated op- 
portunity to flesh out this public 
skeleton in conformity with a plan. 

What has happened . . is that the 
investment is not coordinated. It 
tends to follow the private deci- 
sions, and therefore there is no 
concerted national or public policy 
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for making its investment in a way 
that will generate the private in- 
vestment so that the whole comes 
together into a mutual, construc- 
tive purpose. 

I think the second area is pre- 
cisely in the area of national urban 
research . . . to take the new cities 
which are going to be developed in 
this country and are starting now 
and make of them the kind of social 
experiments—and I use the word 
"experiments" advisedly—rather 
than just better subdivisions. 

Wise: I do not think that we in 
America can absorb the next 150 
million urban dwellers without a 
very, very positive new cities pro- 
gram. 

Ribicoff: If you are going to have 
to have a new cities program . . . 
who makes the plans and who puts 
together the complex? 

Ham: The majority of the work 
that is done in new city building, 
whether it is an adjunct to the 
existing city, a large subdivision or 
something called a “new town," is 
done by private enterprise, and to 
build a new town one needs the 
melding of the employment and the 
people over a long period of time. 

One of the problems we face is 
with the widely fluctuating market 
in housing. . . . if we are going to 
do a good job in new city building 
we are going to have to look at 
them being built over a period of 50 
or 60 years .. . and to have an in- 
vestor exposed for this long period 
creates a great problem. 

Ribicoff: All right. Now, going 
back I asked how you people have 
a voice in what is going to take 
place. How does the public get the 
voice in what is going to take place? 

Rogers: Well, this was demon- 
strated in one of our citations—in 
Cincinnati, where the whole de- 
cision-making process that led to 
the final plan was open to the pub- 
lic. They had formal sessions. The 
public came in and participated, 
and it was heard, and the press was 
represented, and trial balloons 
were sent up. Beyond this was the 
inclusion of sociological evaluation 
as part of the design process. I do 
not know any other way to do it. 

Ribicoff: Is there any new study 
that is being built or on the boards 
that is meaningful in the United 
States today? 

Wise: Well, perhaps the most 
meaningful of any—at least there 
has been more thought involv- 
ing more disciplines—is Columbia 
which is being built by the Rouse 
Company between here (Washing- 
ton, D.C.) and Baltimore. 

Ribicoff: Mr. Rouse appeared be- 


fore us earlier, but in your opin- 
ion that is the example, the best 
example of the best kind of city 
planning being done now? 

Rogers: The thinking is there, 
the social concerns are there, and 
yet it is possible that Jim Rouse, 
because of the lack of patient 
money, will be forced to go through 
a development procedure that is 
very risky, which is the parceling 
out of development sites within 
the city to other developers hoping 
that the plan, with a review board, 
would then be followed. I think 
this is the risk of it, and I think 
this points to the area where the 
federal government or government 
in general could be very helpful, 
which is providing the risk money 
so that if you need a factory, as 
was done in England, these can be 
built as units before ‘they are 
tenanted, 

Wise: I think we could talk about 

. a form of loss insurance, an 
insurance against loss for com- 
panies starting up in new town 
situations and commercial, office 
space and industrial, but the real 
key thing, as Mr. Rogers pointed 
out, is the tremendous amount of 
lead time that it takes before you 
begin getting returns on the in- 
credible investment. This is where 
the federal government can make 
a real contribution. 

Ribicoff: So you think the gov- 
ernment ought to put up the lead 
money without any interest or with 
very low interest rates? 

Wise: I would suggest that per- 
haps they set up a federal govern- 
ment corporation with capital, a 
limited capital which would guar- 
antee obligations issued by the 
state to acquire the land, and this 
would be paid back over a long pe- 
riod of time. In England the devel- 
opment costs for the cities there 
are repaid over 60 years. 

Ribicoff: Do you feel that private 
industry and private contracting 
and private financing making a 
profit—could build better housing 
in better cities at a cheaper price 
than is being done by government? 

Rogers: Yes, definitely. 

Ham: Yes. 

Ribicoff: In other words, you all 
feel that the private sector could 
do this cheaper and better at a 
profit than government can do it 
without a profit? 

Ham: Without a doubt. 

Wise: With one reservation. 
When it comes to development of 
new towns and the land, I think we 
are going to have to talk about 
some direct government involve- 
ment. 


a project scale in Boston, New 
Haven, Hartford, Philadelphia. 
What I am concerned about is 
the scale in the metropolitan (re- 
gion) where we do not have 
governmental structure that 
to make these sorts of de 
think we are making the first steps. 
Ribicoff: Your comparative pro- 
fessions are the leaders; they are 
the source of the technological in- 
formation as to what should be 


happening in the cities. . . . The 
three of you recognize in your 


statements that you have to be hu- 
manistic as well as technical; that 
you have to look at the social im- 
pact and the social results of what 
you do. 

Now, why is it that you people 
are not controversial in this re- 
spect? A politician, if he is: worth 

s salt, does not worry about being 
controversial. 

The average person does not 
have the competence to know 
whether a plan for a city, a change 
in the city is good or bad... . You 
are the experts. Do you just go 
along. . . . (or) do you make your 
position known? 


Rogers: Let me illustrate the 
problem, Senator. 
In Baltimore we have had the 


usual troubles with our expressway 
system, the interstate system. Our 
AIA chapter and myself as an in- 
dividual did indeed raise an up- 
roar. We succeeded in evolving 
what we call the "concept team" 
which is a broad urban design team 
to design the expressway, locations 
and so forth. But what we found 
was (that) we could raise our voices 
to the high heaven but there was 
no client, there was no sponsor. 

Ribicoff: All right. Now .. . you 
said you raised hell in Baltimore. 
What was the result of your agita- 
tion... when you called attention 
to the plans that you people did not 
like? 

Rogers: The result was this, Sen- 
ator. We had and do have support 
from the media. We do have very 
strong support from the elected city 
council. We have lip service from 
the administration at all levels of 


the government, who are in effect 
the decision makers in this area, 
who are not organized, who work 
against each other. 

Ribicoff: Well, this interests me. 
In other words . . . the elected of- 
ficials are with you? 

Rogers: Right. 

Ribicoff: The media is with you? 

Rogers: Right. 

Ribicoff: You have lip service 
from whom, the bureaucracy? 

Rogers: The bureaucracy in the 
city, the bureaucracy in the state 
and the bureaucracy in the federal 
government, 

Ribicoff: Is the permanent bu- 
reaucracy on the city, state and fed- 
eral levels so strong that they act 
as a damper upon the hopes and 
the aspirations and planning of the 
elected officials and the policy- 
makers, from your experience? 

Rogers: In my experience, the 
answer is yes. 

Ham: | would like to illustrate 
that with a point out in California. 

The Interstate Highway running 
through the San Francisco area ran 
through the Sanitary Water Depart- 
ment properties. The City of San 
Francisco was so concerned about 
the pollution of its watershed that 
we did a study as an alternate to 
this. Our alternate study had a 
more acceptable result. ... We had 
the entire population of San Fran- 
cisco concerned. And the Highway 
Commission turned it down and 
went ahead with its own plan. 

Ribicoff: Now, you make a point 
that I have made time and time 
again from long political experi- 
ence—that the major decisions in 
government at all levels are con- 
stantly being made . . . by the per- 
manent bureaucracy two, three, 
four, ten, twenty times removed 
from the basic decision. 

Rogers: Now, we represent a 
new trend in the design professions 
and there should be many more at 
this table than just the three of us, 
but . . . the sponsor needs also to 
be restructured so that whole de- 
cisions are made. This implies a 
team. It implies private participa- 
tion and public participation. It 
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Pan-Pacific Plaudits 


When Ceylon architect Geoffrey 
Bawa received the Pan-Pacific Ar- 
chitectural Citation from the Ha- 
waii Chapter AIA and the State of 
Hawaii Foundation on Culture and 
the Arts earlier this year, he be- 
came the ninth person to be so rec- 
ognized for excellence in design. 
The original presentation was 
made in 1957 to Kenzo Tange of 
Japan, who later was honored with 
the Institute's Gold Medal. In the 
ensuing years, architects from a 
number of nations around the Pa- 
cific rim have won the accolade. 
They include the firm of Grounds, 
Romberg & Boyd, Australia; Lean- 
dro V. Locsin, the Philippines; Hec- 
tor Mestre, Mexico; Arthur Charles 


Erickson, British Columbia; Kiyo- 
nori Kikutake, Japan; Howard Ian 
Ashley, Malaysia; and Miles War- 
ren, New Zealand. The selection of 
the other recipient—An Nimmana- 
haeminda of Thailand—for a total 
of 10, was singular in that he was 
recognized for his contribution to 
education in his country, serving as 
the dean of architecture at Silpa- 
korn University in Bangkok. 


Bawa, left, and Edward Sullam, 1967 
president, Hawaii Chapter AIA, at 
University of Hawaii reception hon- 
oring Bawa as recipient of the ninth 
Pan-Pacific Architectural Citation. 
Eighth winner was Miles Warren, 
New Zealand, below left; the first, 
Kenzo Tange, Japan. 
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It was determined at the outset 
that the citation would be made an- 
nually to an architect or a firm for 
work executed in the Pacific area— 
a term which was left undefined so 
that the selection committee would 
not be hampered by a rigid pre- 
determination. No award was pre- 
sented in 1958, however. 

The basic program originated 
with a group of past presidents of 
the Hawaii Chapter (whose initials 
PAPAI have been given a typically 
Hawaiian pronunciation “papaya,” 
the tropical fruit that abounds in 
the Islands), with Harry W. Seckel, 
FAIA, as chairman. Today, the se- 
lection body continues to be com- 
posed of past presidents. 

Some specific criteria were estab- 
lished at the start. One of these was 
that nominees be primarily from 
the Orient and most particularly, 
Japan. With the wide travel by 
Honolulu architects to that area, it 
was felt that at least one chapter 
member would have personally 
viewed a nominee's work. 

Other factors governing the pro- 
gram are these: that the award be 
limited to architectural subjects 
since World War II; that the entire 
membership be given the opportu- 
nity to make nominations; that the 
recipient be invited to give a public 
lecture; that there be a display of 
his work, together with an invita- 
tional reception; and that full ad- 
vantage be made of all media 
throughout the Pacific, nationally 
and internationally. 

This year's winner, for example, 
accepted his award at a reception 
and exhibit at the East-West Center 
where he delivered a lecture, “Ar- 
chitecture in Ceylon," open to the 
public at no charge. A few days 
earlier, Bawa, who is a partner in 
the firm of Edwards, Reid & Begg, 
also was honored at the chapter's 
annual banquet and installation of 
officers. 

The citation has taken on new 
meaning since 1967 when it became 
a joint recognition of the AIA chap- 
ter and the culture/arts foundation. 
Each now contributes an equal 
amount to a stipend awarded to the 
recipient to defray his expenses. O 
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